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AGRIOw LTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





SHORT LEGGED ANIMALS. 
Our most judicious farmers prefer the 
shortest legged neat stock both for milk and 
for labor, and many are beginning to doubt 
whether even a long-leg horse is better than 


one with short legs. They have formed 


their judgement from experience, the only | 


true test in all matters of this kind. Many 
jearned arguments may be adduced in favor 


and if the community should 


of long legs, 
come tothe conclusion on the subject by 
mere reasoning, without regard to experi- 
ence, we believe long legs would be the 
most popular candidates for farmers’ favor, 
both for the yoke and for the dairy, and we 
should conclude that the horse especially 
could not travel so fast with short legs as with 
long ones; but on considering the subject 
well we find a philosophical reason in favor 
of short legs for travelling, and this applies 
ty animals of all descriptions. If you will 
revert to an extract in our last number from 
Bigelow’s Technology, you will see a partial 
explanation of our theory. In moving for- 
ward, a man commonly advances one foot at 
atime; if he takes 
sinks, for his supporters are not perpendicu- 
lar when he brings up the other foot, his body 
rises then sinks again as he advances it for- 
ward of the first foot—thus at every step his 
body rises and sinks—that is, moves in a 
the are of a circle 


a long step his body 


curved line—it describes 
of which the leg is the radius, or spoke, as 
the wheelwright says. 
strides the lower his body sinks and the great- 
er must be the effort to bring it up again— 
his whole body is continually rising and fail- 
ing while he walks, so that he*loses ground 
by his deviation from a straight line. And 
the longer his legs are the more he deviates 
and the greater effort is re- 
quired to the Take a 
wheel with only four spokes and no rim—it 


from that line, 


raise body again. 


will be constantly rising and falling while 


you roll it on—take one now with eight spokes 
and its deviation from a right line will not be 


half so great as that of the first, and the long- 


er these spokes are the greater the deviation | 
With four spokes and no / 


either case. 
rim the hub of your wheel in passing de- 
scribes a track much like that of our improved 


in 


new roads that require no other deviation 
from a right line than the mounting of hills 
and the sinking into vallies. 

Horses or other animals with long legs 
naturally take longer steps than others, thus 
their bodies have farther to travel and a great- 
er effort is required to bring them up again 
afier sinking below their level. So much for 


theory. Now for fact—experience, The of- 


ficers of our revolutionary army discovered 
that the short legged soldiers, and especially 
those that stepped short, were less fatigued 
on a march than others were. Isaac How of 
near 80 


>, at the age of 


Framingham, who is now years of 


age, entered the army in 177 


16. Tle served through the war and was a 
most excellent soldier—he was also one of 
the best laborers we ever hired. He has 


often told us that it was a common saying in 
the army,—‘‘the soldier that steps short is 
least fatigued on a march.” 

We have uniformly found that short legged 
horses were every way to be preferred—and 
that of long legged ones those were best 
that took the shortest strides. Low horses 
handle their feet best for they are nearer to 
them, 
blocks are nearer their sight—and if they fall 
their fall is not gréat like that of the high 
house of the foolish man—nor like that of Lu- 
©. er—never to rise again, 

Cows with short legs are observed to have 
better udders than others, and their trunks 
are better formed to for the 
lungs. Their tails are longer in proportion, 
and they more easily brush the flies from 
their hind feet, so much exposed tothe after- 


make room 


noon calls of those inquisitive visitors. 


Now the farther he 


They stumble least for the stumbling- | 


THE LADIES. 


“And the Lord God said, It is not good 
I will make him a help, meet for 


Gen. II, 18. 
that man should be alone: 
him.” 


Now my dear delicate friends let 
see this scripture perverted or wrested, as 
many texts are, tothe destruction of the 
dairy, the farm and the hopes of the husband. 
The cows must be milked twice a day and we 


us not 


and the mower must not long be detained.— 
As we are sometimes kept late in the field we 
hope to find all the cows milked on our return, 
but milk them properly or they may better 
stand till our return, 

Let no small children enter the yard at the 
time of milking. Let not the cows be dis- 
turbed at night, but approach them with kind 
words. If you scold them or whip them you 
may be cheated of half your milk. After you 
have brushed the dirt from the udder and 
seated yourself on the right side of the cow, 
grasp the teats one in each hand near its ex- 
tremity, Squeeze gently at first or the cow 
may be pained and start away; after a few 
squeezes you may venture all your strength. 
In about half a minute, if the cow has been 
well bred, the milk will flow as fast as you 
can possibly draw it from the teats. Now let 
nothing interrupt your labor. Squeeze the 
teat and draw it down at the same moment, 
and at every relaxation of your hand for more 
milk in the teat press up your hand against 
the bag and this will have a tendency to bring 
all the milk out of the udder; it is an imita- 
tion of the butting of the ealf against the bag. 

You must not stop to speak nor to be spoken 
to until your cow is finished. If one speaks 
to you, the milk streaming into your pail 
makes so much noise you stop in order to 
hear; then the milk which began to flow so 
freely goes back again into the ducts that 
supply the udder, and you lose your oppor- 
tunity. Like the sap of the maple, you must 
take it when it flows or its juices go to en- 
large the tree; soa cow half milked will gain 
| more flesh at the cost of your milk ané cream, 
Move the udder at the 
direction, to be sure you have all the 
milk, but do not spend a long while in strip- 








close of milking in 


every 


ping lest you get the cow into a lazy habit 
of ckeing out the richest portion of her boun- 
ty. 

In the morning the 
gently two or three times round the yard be- 
fore milking, they will yield more for the ex- 
less likely to scatter 
We 


Females 


cows should be driven 


| ercise and they will be 


| manure in the way to pasture. have 


seldom hired a good milker. are 
better than men, they have more patience.— 
A good milker will obtain at least one quar- 
ter more cream than one that milks slowly.— 
we hired 


We have often proved this; one 


summer a man from 


had managed a farm several years. 


New Hampshire who 
He 
we then had 


was 
clever but extremely moderate; 
four cows in milk, and discovered our slow 
milker was fast drying up our cows; 
cluded te give him our aid and let him milk 
only two; on the first trial he obtained the 


we con- 


same quantity that we did. In one week we 


obtained one quart more than he at a milk- 


ing 


g; he said his cows were not equal to ours; | 


| we then shifted and obtained, within nine days, 


more milk from his cows than he did from 


ours. This was wholly to be ascribed to his 


moderate milking for he left none in the ud- | 


der, 


TAILS, 


The tails of neat stock are ornamental and 


useful. How ugly a cow would look without 
atail! Then how convenient this brush in 


fly-time—not all the fans, and fingers, and 


brushes ever invented, are equal to a good 
tail on acow for brushing away those naugh- 
ty intruders that are always readiest to hug 
and buzz ina season when you can spare 
them best—the hottest weather. Cattle with 
short tails are much afflicted with this kind 
of company which at noonday annoys them 





to such a degree they are prone to retreat to 
| the woods, or toa lake in which they will 
| plunge deep enough to drown all that adhere 
to their legs. It has been observed that neat 
stock are more sensitive in the hind legs 
than in the others, and that they therefore 
suffer the loss of their tails. 

We think it a barbarous practice to de- 
prive of their fly-brush any description of an- 
imals unless they have heen guilty of some 


offence. As the horse for using his brush so 





freely as to take—like a ruthless politician— 


want a little aid from you, as wages are high 











your very reins from your hands, 
cur-tail him, and teach him better. 


Clip him, 


An idea extensively prevails that the tails 
of cattle and of hogs should always be 
shortened—that hogs fatten much better, and 
that neat stock contract diseases unless de- 
prived of a portion at least of this ornamental 
queue. Is this fact, or fib? We think it 
worth while to inquire. We have recently 
heard it asserted that there is no necessity of 
docking the tails of animals. We solicit com- 
munications on this subject. If it be neces- 
sary to cut away any portion of the soft 
spongy extremity let it be done, 

Last December we killed two pigs of the 
age of five months—we judged that one would 
weigh 200. 


We never had any pigs fatten 


| better than these, and we had wholly neglect- 


ed to shorten their tails. 
If it be necessary to cut from the calf or 
from the cow, care should be taken to leave 


| on much as possible of the hair for a brush. 








| whether a 


| tion on 





It is asserted that cattle with long tails are 
able to keep from their backs the fly that 
there often makes a puncture and deposites 
its eggs—these eggs become worms and are 
not the most pleasant sojourners in hot 
weather. 

Cows with short tails will annoy their milk- 
er much more than with long ones, with short 
ones they strike his face as with a club, while 
long ones move more slowly or pass entirely 
over the head. 


MILKING. 

We have forbidden children, and cats, and 
dogs, and talkers of all descriptions to enter 
the yard inthe milking season—for all should 
be quiet if you would get all the best of the 
cream—but if children enter not, how will 
they learn to milk? If you have an old cow 
that you intend to dry soon, let your fresh- 
man—or fresh-woman, as they are styled at 
female colleges—make a first trial on her.— 
Teach him to sit close to the cow, 
nearer he sits the less will he be hurt by a 
kick. He should sit so far back 
the side of the udder, and his left arm should 


for the 
as to front 


constantly rest against the cow’s right leg— 
then if she raises her foot his arm will keep 
it off of the pail; cannot kick him 
for two reasons—her limbs are so formed 
that she must either strike forward or back— 
and if she could kick out directly towards 


and she 


he would receive no blow while his arm 
leg—the most she 


him, 
rests firmly against her 
could accomplish would be to push him away. 

The child should grasp the teat close to its 
extremity, and the milk will be easier drawn. 

Sometimes, in cases of malicious kicking, 
the cow should be whipt with a birch, but this 
should instantly follow the offence or she will 
not well understand why she is punished— 
still it is better generally to flatter them into 
their duty did 
his scholars, for you must expect no full pail 


as the cunning schoolmaster 
at the time of using compulsory measures. 
Well bred cows seldom kick, but they 
often raise up a foot to brush the flies off or 
to give youa hint that you do not hold the 
teats right, and that you give them pain.— 
When there is the least doubt in your mind 
malicious kick was intended, by 
all means put the most favorable construc- 
her conduct and treat her according- 
ly—as real gentlemen always do on the con- 
duct of females of all descriptions. 
ON MANURES, 


AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE SOIL, 
Wood ashes, leached and unleached, are a 


valuable manure, and placed in large quanti- 
ge q 


ties on light and sandy loams they alter per- 
manently the quality of the soil, rendering it 
more adhesive, retentive of moisture, 
and consequently more protective of stable 
manure subsequently applied, 

It is a very common notion that ashes should 
be applied to moist soils, in order to render 
them drier. This is clearly ‘amistake. Though 
ashes in small quantities assist the vegetable 
growth in all soils, they never should be laid 
on low heavy lands—they contribute to make 
such lands in time, more heavy still) Ashes 
operate in two ways. The lie from those 
that are strong, is a very powerful decompos- 
er of vegetable substances. It is from this 
cause that we see so marked a difference 
when applied under different circumstances. 
On green sward newly turned and {full 
grass and their roots, strong wood ashes have 
a powerful effect. They very rapidly de- 
compose these suostances and convert them 
into active manures. When applied to old 
fields, destitute of roots, &e., as we often ap- 
ply them by the single handful to a hill of 
corn, they seem to be of little use, there be- 
ing nothing on which~they can operate.— 


more 


of 








They only serve to render the soil more com- 
pact and adhesive, but the quantity thus used 
is too small to produce a sensible effect by 
way of a permanent amendment of the soil.— 
But leached ashes may often be purchased at 


such arate as to justify the application of 


them to light loams, in such quantities as to 
render a material alteration in the quality of 
the soil. ‘Thirty or forty cart loads to the 
acre will often improve such a soil, not by 
virtue of the lie that may remain in them, 

but of the heavy earthy matter, the dregs 
that serve to render the whole soil more re- 
tentive of moisture. But as the lie that may 
still remain in thei, in small quantity, will 
not avail perceptibly unless the application 
be made on green sward or other vegetable 
matter, these leached ashes may not be worth 
more than so many loads of clay on a sandy 
soil; for without their lie they operate me- 
chanically only, and not as a stimulant, or a 
decomposer of vegetable matter. Therefore, 

leached ashes perfe etly drained of their spirit 
of lie, can hardly be counted as a manure, 

serving only the office of a component part 
of the soil. 

That wood ashes, unleached, have the ef- 
fect, before stated, of rapidly decomposing 
vegetable substances when applied to them, 
will be evident, not only from the different 
etiect they produce on green sward compared 
with soil long under cultivation; but we can 
show merely by applying these substances to 
a tub of strong lie that it has a most power- 
ful and rapid action on them, decomposing 
them totally in a very short time. 

Yarn put into a bucking tub to, be whitened, 


will soon be spoiled if the lie be strong, and | 


it is a maxim with those concerned in the 
process, ‘that the yarn must not remain there 
long.” 

A few years since, my boy was set to wash 
the apple trees w ith lie. He made it very 


strong; he used a new paint brush made of 
bristles. In less than two hours, the brush 


came to pieces, It was completely decom- 
posed or rotted; it was in that short period 
turnedto manure. A strong piece of woollen 
cloth was afterwards used: This shared the 
same fate with the brush, and in less time. 
Framingham, Dec,, 1838. W. B. 
ARTS, 
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Locomotion is a subject that has often en- 
gaged the attention of ingenious minds, and 
since it is recently ascertained that our old 
modes of shifting from place to place were not 
the most easy and rapid, but that we may with 
the new apparatus improve our speed three 
or four fold without additional fatigue; it is 
quite natural to inquire whether the means of 
locomotion in common use on our gravel ways 
are not capable also of some improvement. 

The wheel has long been used to diminish 
the friction occasioned by dragging bodies 
on the earth, and various are the modifications 
it has undergone to render it more perfect 
and free from friction. The greatest obsta- 
cle opposed tothe action of the common 
wheel is the unevenness of the road or track 
on which it operates. To reduce our uneven 
surface to a level is laborious and expensive, 
the 


wheels, 


but it is not a difficult matter to render 


most of our roads smooth, so that 


and and teams, and passengers 
they 


Our Legislature, 


carriages, 


would suffer far less than do on our 


common ways. therefore, 
a few years since ventured to pass a law re- 
quiring that the felloes ot heavy loaded 
wheels should not be less than fiye inches in 
width. This law was not suffered to go into 
operation; it was to have taken effect two 
but that 


the 


years after its enactinent, before 


time arrived a majority of body were 
panic struck at the near prospect of a geod 
smooth road, and probably considered it 
would prove injurious to health to ride and 
air without 


take the a good shaking at the 
g 


the same time; they therefore repealed the 
law, and we have been blest on our common 
roads with a most healthy circulation—of the 
blood—ever since. 

It is wholly impossible to keep roads good 
while teamers are allowed with narrow wheels 
such 


to carry six and seven tons at a load; 


loads at least should be carried on wide rim- 
Many now use them voluntari- 
ly, and contend they but 


this is questionable, when the road by narrow 


med wheels. 
are easier drawn, 
ones is cut up into ruts, though there can be 
little doubt if all loaded wheels were wide 
they would run with more ease—the surface 
acted on being rendered perfectly smooth by 
the action of the itself. Then it 
should considered that one half the ex- 
pense of mending our ways—a mighty task 


wheel 
be 
ofttimes—would thus be saved. Every road- 
maker and mender knows that it is the nar- 
row wheel that cuts out gutters which in- 
vites the waters to rush in one channel, and 


like a mob, harmless when separated, do 























mighty mischief with their concentratea 
forces if allowed to act together. 

But we must bear with our rough and 
mangled roads till we have legislators who 
may think it as important to prevent a somer- 
set in a cart-rut, asa reeling from a public 
house—who will prevent the tripping of the 
fect as well as that of the tongue—and who 
will not spend so much of their brains—or 
breath—in directing what we shall eat or 
drink as in providing where withal we may 
travel with ease. 

A difliculty arises in setting a wheel proper- 
ly from the supposed necessity of making the 
inner box larger than the outer one. So 
long as this fashion continues we know of no 
rule for setting the wheel on the axle that is 
not objectionable. Indeed there is no gene- 
ral rule, and we find wheelwrights guessing at 
that the proper declination of the wheel from 
a perpendicular posture! 

This should not be. It is obvious that the 
axle must not be made of a true taper where 
it enters the hub, for the load would tend 
to crowd it ofi—and the draft of the team also 
would have the same tendency. It is there- 
fore the practice to set the wheel under and 
make the under side of the axle, in the wheel, 
range with the body of the axle—this sets the 
wheel under so far that it crowds towards the 
shoulder 
less of this,carriage makers often set the wheel 
and make the 


and creates much friction. Regard- 
still farther under the vehicle, 
wheel dishing—the spokes standing out in a 
bracing the 
der portion of them being perpendicular while 
the upper ones stand 30° from a perpendicu- 
The wheel is stronger when it 


position from hub, the un- 


lar position. 
assumes this dishing form as the laboring 
spokes stand more upright than they other- 
wise would with this crooked axle—but the 
great difficulty is, the wheel runs hard—it 
presses too hard against the shoulder. To 
prevent the wheels inclining to run off from 
its toeing out too much, the end of the axle is 
bent forward, and this is called the gather of 
the axle, but here is no rule for the gather— 
each man crooks his axle according to fancy ; 
is it a wonder then that some of our carriages 
run so hard? We find there is much differ- 
ence in their running. This increased fric- 
tion is not the whole difficulty, the carriage 
is vastly more liable to be overset by this 
under setting of the wheels, and we know of 
no rule by which you can set wheels proper- 
exists in the size 


ly while such a difference 


of the boxes; we therefore propose that the 


inner and the outer boxes be made very near- 


ly of asize. We well know there is more 
friction with large axles and boxes, but we 
are satisfied we gain on the whole, and that 


a wheel set in a perpendicular position with 
a straight axlé will need no gather, and will 
run with much less friction than when set in 
the common mode. You have then a plain 
straight rule to go by which may be practiced 
by you and taught to your children. 





Picture or Consumrtion. She withered 
slowly. It was like the fading away of one 
of those flowers I had loved in my childhood 
—gradual, yet perceptible;—not blasted at 
like a blossom broken from the bough, 
down by the heedless foot; but 
calmly, gently, as the leaf fades under the 
ceaseless, even march of time. How often 
have I marked, upon the green woods and 
furest-covered hills, the brown shadows of 
Autumn creep on day by day,—so gradually, 
so gently de vepening the tints, and stealing the 
fre sh hues of summer, that from one hour to 
another the eye can detect no change in the 
green children of the spring, and yet each 
moment adds something to their decay; each 
day brings them nearer to the fall. Thus fa- 
ded my beloved.—{ Book of the Passions, by 
Mr. 


once, 
or crushed 


James. } 


Feepine Inrants. A young lady with 
whom we are acquainted, gave birth lately to 
her first child. ‘The litthe one was about a 
fortnight old when we asked a lady how it and 
the young mother were. ‘The mother is do- 
ing well,” she answered, “but the child is 
very cross; and indeed it is not to be won- 
dered at, for they are all so pleased, they 
seem hardly to know what they are about.— 
The mother feeds it, and then the sister feeds 
it, and then the grandmother feeds it, and 
then the nurse feeds it, and thus they make 
the child ill,” Our friend was right. We 
should like to have shows the young lady the 
stomach of a new born infant now in our mu- 
seum. It would not hold more than three 
table spoonfuls, and yet they were trying to 
cram food down the little innocent fechaost _ 
- Y. Medical Examiner. 

Among the importations at New York from Marseilles, 
ave fifty-five tons of mulberry trees. 


teacupfulls. 
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d POSTAGE RATES. 

We are pleased that the subject of letter 
postage is again exciting attention and calling 
forth opinion. It is good pohey in such a 
government and in a country so situated as 
ours to encourage commerce and literary in- 
tercourse between ali the members of our 
community by all possible means. We can- 
not e!se continue one peop!e. 


broken up tnto independent governments and | 


must then regulate national concerns by 
treaty, if we can, instead of legislation—that 
is, we must be half the time at war as the na- 
tions of Europe have been for two hundred 
years past. 

Let the national covernment encourage 
both these by 


all means. We are perfectly 


willing to pay them for merely keeping up | 


acquaintince 
mote sections of the Union, and removimg any 
existing prejudices, but while the members of 


our government enjoy the franking privilege, | 
let them remember the thonsands and tens of | 


thousands who are unable from our high rates 
of postage to keep up any correspondence 
with their distant conrexions. A correspon- 
dence between such has the same happy ef- 
fect as commerce, to hold together im bonds 
of love and of interest the distant parts of our 
extended republic. 

When we consider that by reducing the 
rates of postage on letters one half, the gov- 
erament would realize more than at present 
from the office, we think we are very unfor- 
tunate in not being able to effect a reduction. 
When a letter is once mailed the extra ex- 
pense of carrying 500 miles instead of 100 is 
small, and no letter should be charged with 
more than 10 cents postage. Let not the 
postage laws be complicated. Let not the 
government be huckling and bantering like a 
retailer of tape or of tobacco for a cent or a 
half cent on their goods, but Jet it goona 
more liberal scale—charge 5 cents for 100 
miles—10 cents for any greater distance and 
you relieve postmasters of much of their 
trouble. 

Wm. Pitt, prime minister of England, by 
reducing the duty on teas, about one third, 
realized a much greater revenue than before. 
The company that first sent a steam boat from 
the City of Washiogton to Alexandria across 
the Potomac charged a dollar for each pas- 
senger; they lost money by the enterprise. — 
They then reduced the fare to half a dollar— 
still they lost money—twenty-five cents was 


next tried and they did not meet with suffi- | 


cient encouragement to meet the expenses. — 
They have now reduced the fare to twelve 
and a half cents and receive more than they 
have ever done before. 

Would not our Railroad Corporations re- 
alize more by reducing the fare? 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Harry discovered in Autumn that his per- 
verse vine was full of fine hops, notwithstand- 
ing its devious course up the pole, and he 
came to the wise conclusion—‘‘there are two 
The hop look- 


ed so finely he resolved to extend its cultiva- 


ways of doing some things.” 


tion and to supply the market. 
ted some of the roots from this to multiply the 
number of bills, and purchased 


He separa- 


enough more 
to make, when the poles were all set, quite a 
showy field. As this 
hobby, though it had so often proved stub- 
born, broke lus ropes, and ran out of his reach, 
he hired a thorough bred gardener to hoe the 
hops by the job, and agreed to pay one cent 
a hill for eact hoing. The gardener scratched 


was pow his favorite 


the ground with his hoe, and his head with 
his finger nails, then, after a long brown study 


We shall be | 


with representatives from re- | 


| break out in the harshest language and order 


amid the green vines, he came to the sage | 


conclusion that the oftener he hoed the hops 
the better they would grow, and th 
money they would bring—to his pocket at 


more 


least. 

The hops grew well for a first setting, and 
as the market price was $20,00 
Harry could not refuse to renumerate his 
gardener who had given the hundred hills six 


per cwt., 


dressiags a piece; and though the bill $6,00 
—seemed high, his own prospects were still 
higher, and the bill was paid as other bills are 
where there is a prospect of ten fold profit 
without much docking or grudging. 

The hops stood late in the garden and be- 


came quite dry before plucking, and as the | 


leaves had begun to crumble they were very 
carefully handled and put into bags without 
stowing close lest the leaves should be broken 
from the stems. it was some time before the 
parson could find a wagoner who could take 
so large a load, for the bags could not be 
stowed into a covered wagon. At length he 
succeeded and made a bargain for freight, 
but concluded to be himself in the market and 
see to the sales as this was an experiment to 
which ne had devoted much time and atten- | 
tion. He therefore took the stage and met | 


his wagoner in the market, Inquiry was ! 
made in several places and the greatest sum 
offered for the hops was $20,00 per hundred 
weight—half money and half goods. Harry 
had no great objection to taking a part in 
goods as he should want some for his family, 
but he feared he might find some trouble in 
disposing of the remainder. How absurd to 
anticipate trouble—the trouble of abundance! 
It was at length resolved that the wagoner 
should carry the surplus into the country, and 
pay himself for the carting which was to be 
| paid for by the bulk instead of by the hun- 
dred, and the hops were taken from the wag- 
on into the stere where no scales were large 
At length a large 


enough to receive them. 
pair of steelyards were procured, a rope 
placed about the hop-bags and they were 
suspended in the air—the net weight of the 
whole was nine pounds!! 9x 20= $1,80. The 
carting by the cubic foot came to $2,00. The 
| parson looked sadly astonished; but he was 


now most clearly rid of one of his anticipated 
troubles~a surplus revenue—that has both- 
| ered and confounded the wisest politicians of 
the age. He had never before weighed a 
hop, and he began to suspect that a pound of 
| them was as light as a pound of feathers. He 
began nowto think meanly of all experiment- 
al farming, and wrote much to show the su- 
perior advantages of planning and calculating 
and theorizing over actual experiment. He 
succeeded in satisfying all his neighbors that 
most of our white-fingered farmers make 
twice the profit on paper they ever did on the 
plains. 


BARON STEUBEN. 
This foreigner will be recollected by all 


who are conversant with the history of our 
revolution. He engaged as an officer in our 
service in the early part of the war, and was 
considered an excellent disciplinarian. He 
spoke the French language with fluency, but 
he found it far more difficult to arrange both 
our silent and our noisy consonants than to 
reduce a Brigade to order and teach the man- 
He was the inspector-general 
of the army and when some new recruits were 
offered that did not suit his fancy he would 


ual exercise. 


them home. On one occasion a little fellow 
was offered who was only four and a half feet 
high. 
gan to pour forth in his bitterest strain, 
‘What you come here for? Where 
hatch? You a Go home and 
suck sik mont more—den you come.” Charles 
Daugherty, or Dorrity as the name is called, 
was once brought before the Baron for exam- 


Steuben cast his eye on him and be- 


vou 


‘meri-can? 





ination. Charles was a native of Framing- 
ham, Ms., and was a patriot of a large heart | 
inclosed in a mean looking shell. 
still remembered by few of our readers.— 
He was 
about five feet in height and was so crooked 


‘Time rolls his ceaseless course.” 


Charles is | 
| 
| 


as to make an angle of thirty degrees from 
a perpendicular, but he resolved to enlist in 


had often tried to do that in vain Steuben 
did not like Charles’s first appearance—he 


| 
the army, without much hope of rising, forhe | 
} 


was not tall enough and he was quite ‘‘too 
much crooked.’’ He then began a string of 
oaths and condemned our language in toto 


for ‘“‘having no swearto'’t’’—he liked the 


French language better, but that would not 
operate on Daugherty without education, bet- 
ter than modern pills on people without faith. 
So had exhausted the ‘small 
stock of English oaths at his command and 


after Steuben 


considered of the inefficacy of French ones 
on this occasion, he paused a while, and in- | 
quired of Daugherty what made him so | 
crooked? Charles, with the utmost compos- | 


ure—for he had heard officers’ language be- | 


fore—told the Baron that he was born per- 


fectly straight, but that his mother, who v as 
avery poor woman, was unable to purcha « 
a cradle, and that he was constantly rocked | 
in his mother’s large tray! The Baron was | 
so pleased with the wit he let him pass mus- | 
ter at once. 

Dougherty should not be forgotten, though 
poor, we reap the fields he helped to defend. 

Remarkable Self-denial_—After the war 
Charles was at a public house in Boston.— 
The bar was tended by a female, He called 
for half a mug of flip—a beverage then very 


common, and we are told by aged people it 
was made up of malt beer, brown sugar, a | 
leetle alcohol and a loggerhead. The young | 
woman very politely said ‘‘we have no beer, 
sir, to-day, but we have been brewing this af- 
tereoon and shall have some good to morrow. 
Charles as politely bowed—drew up his chair 
to the fire and said, ‘‘very well, I will wait!” 


5cThe poetry in our last was handed us 
by a lady friend—and we forgot to acknowl- 
edge it—a proof of age but not of wisdom.— 
We believe that some one has called the la- 
dies ‘“‘The poetry of life.”’ If this is so we 
shall know where to obtain matter for our po- 


etic corner. 


| you picke de bone. 


SLAVERY .---OLD PRINCE. 
Massachusetts was once the home of the 


slave, and it was lawful for all to bring car- | 


goes of human flesh from the coast of Africa 
and seli them in our markets, Prince 
Youngee, a black from that region, was 
brought into Boston long before our revolu- 


tion, and sold to Col. Joseph Buckminster | 


of Framingham. A few of our subscribers 


still remember the black. He was no com- 
mon slave, he was one of the sages of the 
age. He often recounted the story of his 
captuge and of his transportation to audiences 
that could place implicit confidence in his 
statements. 

He was 25 years of age on his arrival and 
he lived to be 96. 

Prince related that his king was at war 
with a neighboring prince and that he went 
forth as a soldier—that as soon as his king 
found an opportunity he sold all his company 
to a slaver on the coast, and that they were 
all taken to one of the West India islands 
for sale. Prince was there employed for a 
while to assist in making sugar, and it was 
his task to carry the cane-brake to the mill that 
was moved by wind; when the wind blew 
hard, ‘‘den nigger run.” Prince could speak 
very good English, but he was ever fond of 
clipping it a little to conform to African taste. 
He was not detained long at the islands for 
he was too small of stature for their employ- 
ment, and this was the reason of his being 
brought to Boston market. 

Prince often gave the history of his voyage. 
“Many nigger on board—Capt. let ’em up 
every day cn deckto give ‘em air—each 
slave had a salt-fish thrown to him raw for 
his dinner, All nigger very weak—hardly 
able to walk. I took my fish and tagger, 
tagger along to the fire to roas him—the cook 
catch him off the coals and throw 
deck—then I tagger, tagger along and put 
him on the coals again—cook he throw him 
off again to the middle of the deck—shant 
roas ‘em—then I tagger long again—take up 
fish—throw him 


him on 


overboard. The Captain 
was looking on—he ordered the cook athresh- 
ing with a rope’s-end, made hin go get anoth- 
er fish for me, then pointed tothe fire—I 
take him and roas him—then tother nigger 


all come and roas him fish too.”’ 


Prince was a man of most excellent under- 
standing. He excelled in judgement and 
practical wisdom, and would have been an 
acquisition to any legislative assembly in the 
country. It was a common remark of those 
who knew him best that he was qualified for 
a seat in Congress. Prince served his mas- 
ter most faithfully for life; on the adoption of 
our State Constitution he was free agreeably 
to the construction put upon that instrument 
He was then about 70 years 
of age, and his master informed him that by 
law he was free and might quit if he chose. 


by our courts. 


‘*No, no!”’ said Prince, ‘‘you eate de meat, 


Prince lived 


” 


in times 
when as much was said on liberty and govern- 


ment as at the present day. He was a mon- 


| archist during our revolution and could not 


clearly see the propriety of the people’s ap- 
pointing a council of five hundred to do what 
might be accomplished by one individual.— 
Early education, prejudice, and perhaps the 
frequent mal-administration of the many, de- 
cided Prince to stand for King George, and 
when the revolution was over and the plan of 
a national Congress was on foot he could ill 
conceal his contempt for a people that could 
desire so many rulers. ‘‘Tell about e Con- 


gree, Congree,” said he, “fone king worth 


twenty Congree.”’ 

Prince’s master was much of his time from 
home on public business, and the whole 
charge of a large farm devolved on Prince; 


and such confidence was placed in his integri- 


| ty and good management, that all the white 


laborers lookedto Prince as the master of ce- 
remonies. His word was Jaw to them and to 
his master’s children, one of whom has often 
told us they never dared to disobey Prince; 
yet he never struck a child and used no harsh 
measures. He would merely say to the dis- 
child, “I'll 


when he comes home.”’ 
and he used no other threat. 


obedient inform your father 


This was sufficient, 


Prince was a serious, religious man, but 
he was ever jealous of the influence of the 
clergy. He thought the people had improp- 
erly transferred all their affection for their 
monarch to the priesthood, and he often dep- 
recated the deference paid to that class.— 
pay a 
little mock reverence to a clergyman at the 
risk of offending his master. The old Col. 
was sometimes accused of being priest-ridden, 


Sometimes he would venture even to 


and he so far gave countenance to the accu- 
sation as to suffer parson Bridge to ride his 
horses gratis, and to let him have the use of 
his men and teains to help along the parson’s 
All hands were one day sent to 
At ten 


farming. 
spread parson Bridge's flax for him. 
the parson came out to the field to witness the 


progress of the work. The laborers carried 
no drink—beer—for as they expected no pay 
they intended the parson should supply them. 
He had no such idea’ After the first saluta- 
tions were over, Prince pulled off his hat and 
holding it in his hand, very submissively in- 
quired, ‘‘Misser Bridge, have you got any 
beer, Sir?’ Bridge was irritated at the form 
of the question, and said, ‘‘Why, what if I 
have?’? “Because I wantee some,” said 
Prince. ‘Wellthen,” said the parson, ‘‘why 
did not you asi for some, and not ask wheth- 
er Thad any?” After the parson retired, 


deference to the clergy and contrasted them 
with ours. ‘*We come here and worky, 
worky, worky, till ten o’clock; nobody tank 
us—nobody give us drink. When misser 
Bridge come to massers, ‘walk in, misser 
Bridge, take a seat, misser Bridge, what will 
you drink, misser Bridge.’ Never so in my 





country.” 

Prince was ever a temperate man. But 
little cider was made in those days, and our 
fathers doubted—not whether it was a whole- 
some drink—but whether the country would 
produce the apple! So only thirty years ago 
some of the best farmers of Kennebec to our 
knowledge doubted whether that could ever 
be a cider country. And some have doubted 
whether cider, now we have it, is a good, or 


j an evil, spirit!—and some have even doubt- 
ed whether temperance combinations aid the 
And we have heard 
some doubt whether they had any real doubts, 
or whether they were only fictitious like the 


cause of temperance!! 





realities of animal magnetism. 

Prince was much beloved by all who could 
appreciate excellence. His integrity, his in- 
defatigable industry, his superior judgement 
and common sense tact, under such a shiny 
coat of ebony, excited more admiration than 
would the same qualities in a white man.— 
Prince knew his place and he never offered 
his hand to a white unless invited. 





In old age Prince hada plat of ground 
allotted him which he was very fond of tilling. 
It was a low meadow, now owned by Mr. P. 
Coolidge, and was always a fancy piece in 
hiseye. It wasablack, peatish soil, that was 
not half so rich as it looks to be; Prince said 
it looked like the soil of his own country.— 
He insisted it needed no manure, and that in 
time, by working it with his hoe, it would 
produce like the soil of Africa. He once 
suspected neighbor Dix, a suspicious char- 
acter, had stolen beans from his vines, and 
he one day asked the man, ‘‘who could run 
away with my bean?’ ‘*The woodchucks 
said Dix, ‘‘Paw, paw!” 
said Prince, ‘‘think woodchuck climb pole? 
paw, paw! no.”” Some days after, Dix in- 
‘quired of Prince for his lost mare that he kept 
*T tell you,” 





have got ‘them,”’ 


said Prince, 
“Well, 
Dix en- 


in the highway. 
‘“‘where your mare, misser Dick.” 
‘“Woodchuck got him!” 
tered a formal complaint against Prince, to 
his master, and after a full investigation, 
Prince was acquitted. 


” 


where? 


The neighbors much 
relished the jest, and the village long rung 
with the humorous retort of the black. 





Prince was married and had children—one 
daughter married a man named Peter Salem 
—not a white man—he did not treat her well 
—he came to see Prince, who at the age of 
Peter 


conversed with his father-in-law for some 


96, was very feeble and near his end. 


time, and on retiring, said, “Good bye, father 


Prince.’’ Prince raised himself in the bed 


and said emphatically, ‘I notty your father!”’ 


RESPONSIBILITY -+-POPULARITY, 

General Jackson was a popular President 
of the United States, and one cause of his 
popularity was, he was not afraid ‘“‘to take the 
responsibility.” 

Our Legislators may take a hint from this 
and instead of sending out to the towns and 
inviting us the sovereign people to do the 
drudgery of law-making for fear of the res- 
ponsibility, let them do themselves what we 
pay them for doing, and not trouble gentle- 
men, who are otherwise engaged. 


Prince gave vent to his African notions of 








| 
| 
| 





Ifsix hundred Legislators are not enough | 


for Massachusetts, why we will agree to 
send double the number next year, rather 
than be bothered with making State Laws 
in Town Meetings. 

Accipent. On Tuesday forenoon last, 
two young men, named Horsfield and Stone, 
while engaged in putting up a gutter ona 
building in the rear of the Freewill Baptist 
Church, in Charlestown, were precipitated a 
distance of about twenty feet, injuring both 
very severely. The former had one of his 
arms broken near the elbow so as to drive 
the bone entirely through the flesh, and was 
otherwise badly hurt. 

{¥ From Liverpool we have news of 
great losses by a heavy gale from the west, 


on the 6th of January, and the destruction of 





ships, buildings, stacks &c. 
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In the Senate, Friday, Feb. 8.—Mr. Wright 
reported his bill to provide for the safe keep. 
ing of the public money, and to punish default. 
ers, gave notice that he should call jt Up on 
Tuesday next, 

In the House, Mr. Cambreleng gave notice 
that he shou!d, on Monday, call up the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The House devoted the most of the day to 
the consideration of private bills. About 4 
o’clock, finding themselves without a quorum 
they adjourned. 

in the Senate, Saturday, Feb. 9 —Commu- 
nications were received irom the War De. 
partment. 

Mr. Prentiss presented a communication 
from Col. Alden Patride and Edmund Burke, 
in behalf of the military State convention of 
the State of Vermont, lately assembled at 
Montpelier, in that State, recommending a 
plan for the re-organization of the militia of 
the U. States. 

Mr. Hubbard supported the motion, and 
spoke of the great value of the document, and 
the distinguishing military skill of Col. Pat- 
ridge, one of its authors; after which the 
question was taken, and the motion was agreed 
to 





Mr. Benton’s bill relative to Florida was 
taken up, amended, and ordered to be print- 
ed, and laid on the table until Monday. 

In the House, the Committee to whom was 
referred the subject of public lands, asked 
to be discharged, stating that they though it 


| inexpedient to legislate thereon at this time. 


‘The morning hour having expired before Mr 


| Robinson concluded his speech on this mat- 


ter, no question was taken. 

Mr. Lincoln, on leave, laid on the table an 
amendment to the bill reported yesterday from 
the Committee on the Public Lands tor the 
relief of the above company, giving notice he 
should move it when the bill came up, and 
the same was ordered to be printed. 

The bill from the Senate for the establish- 
ment of a pension agency at Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. coming up. Mr. Heman Allen moved 
to refer it to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions, agreed to. 

The joint resolution granting a medal to 
James Rumsey, Jr., commemorative of his 
father’s services and high agency in giving 
to the world the benefits of the steamboat, 
was read a third time and pissed, 





In the Senate, Monday, Feb. 11.—A letter 
from Gov. Dickerson was read by Mr. Ben- 
ton, verifying the statement made in relation 
to Mr. Webster and the compromise act. 

The bill to prevent the interference of cer- 
tain federal officers in elections was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Wall addressed the Senate in reply to 
Mr. Crittenden’s remarks of Friday. 

In the House—Mr. Evans from the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, reported a bill 
for the improvement and survey of certain 
rivers, and the repair of certain roads in the 
Territory of Florida. 

Mr. Haynes asked leave to move that the 
Committee of the whole on the State of the 
Union, be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of that document, with a view to 
bring it into the House and dispose of it. 

Objection being made, Mr. H. moved a 
suspension of the rules, demanding the yeas 
and nays ; which being ordered, were, yeas 
87, nays 61. 

Mr. Grant brought in a bill to provide for 
the construction of certain harbors, and the 
removal of obstructions at the mouth of cer- 
tain rivers, for the year 1839, which took the 
same reference as the foregoing. 

Mr. Garland of Louisiana, on leave intro- 
duced a billto provide for taking the census 
or enumeration of the inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States ; which was read twice, referred 
to a Committee of the whole on the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 

In the Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 13.—On 
motion of Mr. Wolcott, Ordered, That the 
Committee on the Judiciary consider the ex- 
pediency of repealing or modifying the 19th 
section of the 109th chapter of the Revised 
Statutes relating to the Trustee System. 

Mr. Me‘gs, from the Committee on Parish- 
es, reported that it is inexpedient to legislate 
on the order of the 17th ult. relating to the 
election of Parish Officers, and said report 
was made the order of the day for tomorrow. 

The bill concerning the Sinking Fund of 
the Western Railroad, was taken up and or- 
dered to a second reading. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the bills to wncorporate the First Baptist So- 
ciety in Grafton; in addition to an act to in- 
corporate the Atlas Insurance Co.; to incor- 
porate the Essex Insurance Co., were again 
read; andthe bill for the examination of 
Banks whose charters have been annulled, 
and the bill relating to shares in stocks of 
Corporations, were passed to be engrossed. 

Pursuant to assignment, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Resolves 
in relation to the Public Lands, which were 
read a second time, and before taking the 
question thereon, they were laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Kinnicutt, the Message 
of the Governor, of January 11th, was taken 
up, and sent to the House. Adjourned. 

House of Representatives.—On motion of 
Mr. Dickinson of Amherst, Ordered, that the 
Committee on the Memorial .f H. G. Otis 
and others, be instructed to make their final 
report on or before the 20th inst. 

On motion of Mr. Judd of Westhampton, it 
was ordered, that the Committee on the Li- 
brary consider the expediency of preparing 
and publishing a general index to all the vol- 
umes of the Massachuseets term reports, and 
Pickering’s reports, for the use of the several 
cities and towns. 

On motion of Mr. Allen of New Salem, or- 
dered, that the Committee on the petition of 
the Western Railroad Corporation be  in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of the 
Commonwealth's purchasing the stock of sai 
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ce TNA ES 
Company, and owning and contracting the 
read motion of Mr. Vose of Dorchester, 
Wednesday next, at 12 o'clock, was assigned 
for the choice of the Preacher of the next An- 
ral Sermon, 
Qn motion of Mr. Fowle of Danvers, or- 
dered, that the Committee on Education be 
instructed to id the expedi of re- 
uiring of the Public Teachers of Schools, 
ability 1o teach some of the higher branches 
of mathematics and rhetoric. 

Ordered, on motion of Mr, Thayer of Brain- 
tree, that the Committee who have under con- 
sideration the several proposals for altering 
the Constitution, be instructed to consider the 
expediency of amending the same in the fol- 
lowing manner:— 

ist. That each city, town or district which 
was entitled to send a representative previous 
to the last alteration of the Constitution rela- 
ting to this subject, shall be entitled to one 
representative. ‘ae 

2d. That each city or town containing 
three thousand inhabitants may elect two 
representatives, and three thousand_five hun- 
dred shall be the mean increasing number 
which shall entitle any city or town to an ad- 
ditional represeptative, but no town or dis- 
trict shall hereafter be incorporated with the 
privilege of electing a representative unless 
there are within the same twelve hundred in- 
habitants, and no town or city shall ever be 
entitled to more than twenty-fivé representa- 
tives. 

3d. The number of inhabitants in any city, 
town or district shall always be ascertained 
or determined by the next preceding census 
taken by the authority of the United States. 

4. In any case when any town is author- 
ized to unite with any other town or district 
for the purpose of electing a representative, 
the same shall be considered by said commit- 
tee, 

5. The members of the Council, Senate 
and House of Representatives shall be paid 

for their travel and attendance from the Pub- 
lic treasury. 

On motion of Mr. Towne of Belchertown, 
ordered, that the Committee on Agriculture 
be instructed to inquire and report what 
towns, if any, have failed to make such re- 
turns as will entitle to allowance for the 
bounties paid for wheat, and also to inquire 
into the expediency of making provisions for 
the allowance of the sums paid out by any 
town for such bounties where returns have 
not been made, neither the time or in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

Pursuant to assignment,the House proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the several orders 
reported yesterday by the Committee on Ag- 


nt 











riculture, and the same were adopted, Ad- | 
journed, 
In the Senate, Thursday Feb 14.—The 


President presented a communication from 


the Treasurer, covering a statement of pay- | 


ments made in prosecuting the Massachusetts 
claim, in obedience to an order of the 12th 
instant, which was laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. P 


Mr. Armstrong, from the special Joint | 
Committee appointed to examine the accounts | 


of the Treasurer, for the past year, reported 
that they find said accounts to be well vouch- 
ed and accurately cast ; andthat the Treas- 
urer has performed his duty, and discharged 
his official obligations according to law. 

A number of orders from the House were 
read, inconcurrence. Adjourned. 

In the House.—The Committee on Educa- 
tion was directed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of requiring school districts to employ 
a female assistant, whenever the number of 
pupils shall exceed fifty. 

Ordered, That a Committee of seven be 
appointed to consider the expediency of a re- 
duction of salaries as provided in the report 
of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Buckingham of Cambridge, submitted 


an order on the same subject, which was 


read and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer of Braintree, it 
was ordered that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the expediency of so altering the 
law, that the several cashiers of Banks shall 
when required, give to the assessors of each 


city and town, astatement of the stock owned | 


by individuals or corporations, within the town 
where such application is made, 

The Committee on the Judiciary were 
discharged from the further consideration of 
the petition of John Jandler and others, and 
the said petition was referred to the commit- 
tee on Mercantile Affairs and Insurance. 
Adjonrned. 





A word that 


we probably forget in our travels to Mt. Ver- 


Criticism. critic sends us 
non that we were still of the singular number 
when we spoke of our hearts, &¢ The critic 
forgot, or never knew, that the son of the 
writer was in his company at Mt, Vernon— 
the ‘“‘nine pairs of stairs into the garret,” 
should have been under marks of quotation as 
an old phrase. 


17 Mr. Clay of the U. S. 
given his views in full on the subject of sla- 


Senate, has 
very. 
gress has not the power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, nor to prevent— 
under the phrase fo regulate—the trade in 
slaves between the several States. He says 
that as long as slaves are legally considered 
property all the incidents of property will fol- 
Jow, and that Congress might as well under- 
take to forbid the sale of cattle and their re- 
moval from State to State, asto forbid the 


removal of slaves. 


* The forgetfulness of our much respect- 
ed neighbors, the Proprietors of the New 
Engiand Farmer, named in our last, is so fat 
explained that we presume there was no in- 
tention to treat us unhandsomely. 


| stock is yet to come. 


He seems to be positive that Con- | 


A communication on the subject of the 
meeting of the farmers in the State House on 
Thursday evening, was received too late for 
insertion this week. The meeting was very 
interesting, and we hope we shall have many 
during the session of the Legislature. We 
have no long speeches, and hope we shall 
tire no one who is disposed to attend. 

The subject for discussion for the next 
Thursday evening is Manures and the pro- 
per mode of application. 


Carirat Resotution, We see by a letter 
from ‘down east’’ published in this city, that 
the people of Maine have got the government 
into their own hands, ‘‘and they are deter- 
mined to hold it for years to come.” 

It would seem they dislike rotation. 





MARRIAGES. 
In this city, Mr. John Bruce, of Vernon, Vt. to Miss Ma- 
ry 8. Learned, of Boston. 
In Roxbury, Mr. George B. Wellman, of this city, to 
Miss Sarah Lakeman. 





DE 

In this city, Eduwund Winchester, Esq. senior partner of 
the firm of Lk. A. & W. Winchester, 67, 

In Milton, Mr. Alexander Vose, 73. 

In Hanover, Jan. 30th, William Morris Morse, aged 2 
years 6 mos., son of William Morse, Esq. 

In Poeaiwood, N. H., Richard H. Hickey , 12—killed by 
the fall tree. 

In Durham, N.H., Mr. Valentine Willey, 28; occasion- 
ed by the fall of a tree. 








TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET, 
Boston, Feb. 14.  Flour—Prices advancing; sales 
Genesee at $9 25 for common brands; 100 brls Howard st. 
sold at 8 75, cash. 
Grain—Sales yellow Corn at 955 a 97c, and white 91. 
Oats remain the same. 











New York, Feb. 11. Flour—In prices of Western an 
advance of 6c; sales 1000 bris good common Canal, for 
export, $9; fancy quoted 9 25; Georgetown and Howard 
street, 8 75; Corn Meal, 3 81 a 3 87. 

Grain—Sale Nurthern Barley, $1. Corn, in rather lim- 
ited demand; sales new Southern, 90c measure, 94c wt. 








Puirapecenta, Feb. 11. Flour—Sales of about 2000 


| brls, for oe Oty to England, at 8 50 per bri. Balti- 


more City Mills same. To-day in k demand at 8 50, 
but most holders ask rather higher prices late in the day. 
Rye Flour, fresh ground, at 5 25, being an advance. Corn 
Meal, puncheons, $17; bris old 3 624; fresh ground 

Grain—6000 bushels good to prime Penn Wheaj, for 
Spring nelivery contracted for at 1 70a 172 per bushel. 
Market still bareof Rye. Corn, last sales at 90c, from 
store, for old yellow and white. 








Battimore, Feb. 11. Flour---Howard street; to-day, 
market quite unsettled, and while holders are very general 
ly unwilling to sell for less than 8 50, buyers will not offer 
more than 837}. Some holders refuse to sell altogether at 
this time, preferring to await the result of later advices 
from England, Ship Rowena has just completed loading 
4000 bris for England; no other ve: up for that destina- 
tion, Sale ofa limited parcel City Mills to-day, at full 8 50. 

Grain—Sales small lots Wheat, by wagons, at 1 75a 180 
for good to best red. Md yellow Corn, afloat, 80c; 
two cargoes Virginia straw-colored Corn afloat, highest of- 
fer 8le. Cargo sales Oats at 48 a 50c. 














FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY FER. 16TH. 


‘The market continues the same as at our last; full sup- 
plies, and steady demand. 






























Vegetables. 
Potatoes, per bushel. ........... -- 0 a 100 
Turnips, per bushel 25 a .. 375 
Beets, do do - 7 a 4% 
Carrots, do do o HB vee 
Parsnips, do do... « TS B us os 
WE Osa viveccecicesace s 100 a 1 50 
Cs 100 a o +e 
Celery, per root. . 10 a .. 20 
Cauliflowers, each... ... . 6a 5 ee 
Squashes, per hundred. ......... 150 a 2 00 
Pumpkins, each.......-.....+- oo BB nc oc 
Horseradish, per Ib... 12h a 
Lettuce, per head 5% - Rya 
Spinach, per half peck,.......... . 2 a 
Parsley, per bunch 37h a 
Peppers (pickled) per gallon... .. Se D 4 
Cucumbers, do Oe. Mike sacaas . 2 a 

Fruit. 

Apples, per bushel. ...... . 7% a 100 
Pears, (taking,) do do.......... 150 a 200 
Cranberries, do ¢ ed edhe beiee 6 250 a 300 
Lemons, per dozen. .......+.4++ . 26a 374 
Oranges, do do... - Ba 50 
Grapes, pet Me... cece scee - a 874 
CY Sree 6a 10 
Dried Apples, do do 4a 6 
Almonds, do do 125 a 
Filberts, do do. er eee - St ° 
Walnuts, per bushel............ 200 a 2 50 
Chestnuts, do do..........0.05+ 200 a 225 


SEED MARKET. 

Boston, Feb. 15. Since our last there has been a little 
more demand for Seeds, and our prices are fally mair 
ed. Some Foreign Clover has arrived, but the priv 









graphical error in our last which should have read as fol- 
lows: “Some inquiries are made for Clover, but the high 















»rices prevent large sales for the present. 
Mustard Seed, brown, per bag, - 1000 a — — 
“ “ white, “ “* - -1000 a —— 
Hemp Seed, per hushel, - - - 125 a 150 
Canary Seed,do do - + ~ = 150 a 200 
Flax Seed, Foreign, per bushel, - 180 a 1 90 
* American,do do - - 150 a 1 60 
Clover, Northern, per hundred, - — 20 a — 22 
** Southern, do do --——a-—— 
« Foreign, do do - - —I18 a — 20 
© White Dutch, per Ib, - -— 28 a — 30 
*« Lucerne, or French, do - — 33 a — — 
Timothy, or Herds Grass, per bush, 250 a 3 00 
Red T Ps Northern, per - 10a — 

« «© Southern, do do, - -— 80 a 1 124 
Orchard Grass, do do, - - 250 a —— 
Mille t, do do, - - 200 a 250 
Buckwheat, do do, - - 1580 a —— 


COAL AND WCOD MARKET. 
Boston, Febraary 15. The weather has been moderate 
our last, and there has been but a limited retail de- 
mand for Coal. re noi very firm and we suspect 
to see ashade of reduction soon. Wood is offered lower 











ces a 





| than our former quotations, and from the great stock of 
East 


ern on hand we believe that a further decline will take 
». The supply of Country Wood has been low the past 














Neweastle, per chaldron, - - - 1100 a Il 25 
Cannel, do do, - - = 12 00 a 12 50 
Orrel, do do, - - - + 1100 a 11 25 
Pictou do do, - - » WO a 
Nova Scotia, do a 4% © * ba bs 8 
Sidney, do deo,- - - = 1000 as 
Anthracite, per 2240 Ibs. - - - 700 a 900 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Lackawana, per 2000 Ibs. - - -8O a 8530 
Peach Orchard, dodo, - - - - 850 a 900 
ch Mountain, dodo, - - - - 850 a 9 00 
ke, perchaldron, - - - - - 600 a 6 50 
Charcoal, per basket, - + - - - Ba 32 
Eastern Wood, per cord, - - - 700 a 8 00 
Ordinary do do, dodo, - - - - 650 a 750 
Country do, dodo, - - - - - -700 a 800 


WOOL MARKET. 
We have nothing new to notice this week. 
Leen steady sales at quotations. 


Pulled Woo’, superfine. ........ . 6a 
No. 1, Lambs’... Da. 
No.2, ‘“ .. 8% a e. 
Fleece do... .... erede . 0 a .. 624 


| 


HAY MA!KET. 

Boston, Feb. 15. ‘There has been a steady demand for 
thipment of Eastern and prices remain firm. Of Country 
there has been « good supply in, which has been taken at 
our quotations. 


Eastern Screwed, perton, - $1600 a 1700 

“s Hiard Pressed, do. do. - 1500 a 17 00 
Good Country, per hundred, - - — 87, a — 90 
Clover, do do oie —-—-a-— 
Straw, do do --+--+- —55 a —@ 





HOP MARKET. 

Bostox, Feb. 15. In our last we remarked upon the 
decrease of the productionof Hops. Since then we have 
learnt that the crop fell short throughout the country at 
least one quarter, and in Europe it was much less than usu- 
al. The stock is mostly now ta the hands of the merchants, 
the growers having principally sold out. But little of the 
new crop has been yet exported: about 760 bales have been 
sent to Havre since September. 

The stock may now be considered as rather light, not 
probably more than a thousand bales in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. ‘The brewers are but barely supplied and 
the above quantity is not more than enough for home con- 
sumption. Should there be a foreign demand prices must 
improve. We gave the number of bales inspected in this 
city in 1838, in our last. In New York, during the same 
period, the inspections were as follows:— 





4219 bales 1st sort, weighing 774,041 Ibs. 
274 “ 2d * ¢ 38,901 “« 
61 ** refuse hops, * 19,300 « 
34 ‘* condemned, ** 6,581 


4588 bales, weighing 838,823 Ibs. 
Dealers in this city are purchasing from growers at the 
same rates as in our last. 


Boston, Feb. 15. The supplyof Hogs lhis week have 
been quite limited, and those of quality may be quoted from 
11} to 12c per ib. Pork and Beef of the various inspections 
are the same as at our last. Prime Butter is scarce, 





CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 
Bricuron, Feb. 11. At market, 225 Beef Cattle, and 
850 Sheep. 


Prices. Beef Cattle—An advance was effected, and we 


PROSPECTUS 


OF A | 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 


TO BE CONDUCTED ON A NEW PLAN. 


Tuts Paper will be neutral in Politics; and 
it will give an impartial history of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and of our State Legis- 
lature. 

One quarter of our paper will be constantly 
devoted to the Farming interest and the Me- 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, | 





chanic Arts. 
It will be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, by a society of gentlemen, at No. 19 
North Market Street, and will be edited by 
Wm. Buckminster, Esq., who is already | 
well known to the Agricultural community | 
as a writer and a practical farmer. a 
Our paper will publish the latest news of 
the week, and give a concise history of pass- 
ing events of the most interesting character. 
A Price Current of the Brighton Market, | 
and of the retail sales of the Boston Market, 
will be corrected weekly for the benefit of our 
country readers. 
Notices of new Publications will be given. 
The best English publications will always 
be consulted,and we shall also avail ourselves | 
of the most approved American periodicals 
that treat of the subjects on which we shall 
communicate information, but we shall be 
cautious in our farming department of recom- 
mending foreign or fanciful modes cf culture 
or of management not applicable 
and climate : 











we have therefore engaged a | 


paper, who, we trust, will be cautious and 





quote to correspond First quality, $8 a 8 50; second do, 
750a800; third quality, 6 00 wo 700. 

She p—We notice the sale of lots as follows, viz: 317, 
4 25, 450, $5, and 6 50. 


| 








Our readers will correct the typo- 





| 
Swine—N one at market. | 


New York, Feb. 11. Beeves—The quality of the Cat- 
tle was good, and including some few pair very superior, 
and the prices obtained were fully equal to those of the pre- 
ceding week. The sales include 
—formin, verage of 10 50; and the few pair of extra 
were taken at $14 a $15 the 100 Ibs, leaving 100 head un- 
sold. - 

Sheep—The supply extended to nearly 2000, most of 
which were sold at $3 a $5, and good at $6 a 6 50, anda 
few extra at $7 a $8 each. 














CORN AND GENERAL SEED PLANTER. 

PROUTY & CO., 19 North Market street, now 

@ offer the Corn and Seed Planter, invented last 
summer by W. Buckminster. 

This machine is an entire new artich 
has been fully proved and found to answer 
the planting of corn and of turnips. 

On any land tolerably well prepared, one man with a 
horse will furrow out, drop, cover and press down the corn 
on an acre of ground in one hour—or ten acres in a day— 
this is the work of 20 men. 

A double machine that plants two rows at one time, can 
be used in large fields where a man and horse are warrant- 
ed to plant three acres in one hour—rows four feet apart— 
30 acres in one day! 

The corn in this machine is covered by the falling into 
the furrow of the soil that is finely pulverized by a row of 
cultivator teeth—no sods or weeds therefore can intrude as 
i has been used to haul dirt on to the 
seed, neither is ed ever disturbed by such drag, but 
remains scattere: along about five inches in the furrow. 
The machine will bury the seed three inches deep if you de- 
sire it—one inch is the rule for corn—one fourth of an inch 
for turnips—by simply turning a screw you sink the corn 
deep, by turning it back you bury more shallow. 

Last summer 170 square rods of ground were sown with 
ruta baga, in 18,000 hills, in 55 minutes—here were 48 
hours’ work performed in one—1 | !b. of seed only was used 
—the seed came up very uniformly well and was covered 
more evenly than it could be by hand, 

Cotton seed—-beans and onions may be equally well plant- 
ed with this machine. b 

The whole machine is cast-iron except the handles, 

We warrant the performances of this machine as above 
stated. It is exceedingly simple and not likely to get out 
| of repair. 


Boston, Feb. 16, 1839. 


BRUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 
HE Brussa Mulberry is perfectly hardy and well 
adapted to the climate of the New England States. 
The leaf is large, firm and glossy, and the plant shrubby anc 
vigorous, attaining the height of 10 feet the third year from 
from the seed. ‘The cocoons produced from the of the 
Brussa Mulberry are larger and heavier than the Italian or 
even the Morus Multicaulis. The softness, richness and 
| brilliancy of the Turkish Silks, which are made entirely 
| from the cocoons produced from the leaf of this tree, are not 
| equalled by any other silks in the world. 
| This variety was originally introduced to this country by 
| Mr. Rhind, the United States Consul at Odessa; struck 
with the brilliancy of the ‘Turkish Silk, he came to the con- 
| clusion that it was owing to the superior quality of the Mul- 
berry leaves, and at great trouble and expense, procured the 
{ seed and sent it to this country from which the trees have 
| been raised and distributed. They are now selling for 50 
cents to $1 each. 
| The cultivation of this tree is similar to the Morus Multi- 
caulis. Com. Porter, who visited Brussa in 1836, st: 
| 


























tf 




















that the *‘trees are planted in rows not more than three feet 
apart and are cut so low thata mancan reach the topmost 
| limbs which are cut off every year, as the worms require 
| them.’? 
| There is no doubt of the hardiness of the trees. During 
| the severe winters of 1835 and 1836, not one in several 
| thousand was killed with the frost. It is even hardier than 
| the white mulberry. 
| 
| 
| 
| 











The Seed now offered for sale was selected with great 
care, and may be depended upon as true and genuine. We 
have planted the seed which came up well, and the plants 
are now making a rapid growth. Every person interested 
in the manufacture of Silk and the cultivation of the Mul- 
berry, should ty the Brussa. For sale by the pound or 
ounce, at our 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
HOVEY & CO., 
{G- 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. 49 


FARM FOR SALE. 

FARM for sale in Newton, East Parish, 64 miles 
| from Boston, containing thirty acres of good mowing 
} tillage, pasture and wood land ; with a convenieut dwelling 
house,a good well of water, bara, and out buildings; also a 
pond and never failing spring of good water. Said farm is 
| well stocked with a variety of the best summer and winter 
| 

| 

| 





fruit ; and is situated within a mile of two meeting houses 
and a male and female academy. For fartherparticolars ap- 
ply to W.G. 
subscriber on the premises. 
Newton, Feb 8, 1839. 


LADD, 103 Tremont street, Boston, or to the 
WILLIAM LADD. 
3t 


FARM WANTED, 
HE subscriber wishes to hire for three or five years,a 
FARM, in the vicinity of Boston, of from fifty to sixty 
res. He would like to have it stocked, and would take it 
on shares or at a fixed rent. 
Inquire of GEO. REED, No. 11 No.folk Place Roxbury. 
feb 8---tf 


v 





OR SALE, a firm situated in Brookline, about four 
miles from Boston, containing forty acres of first rate 
Tillage Land, and thirty acres of 
| with a good House in complete repair; Barn, Chaise-house, 
| Corn-barna, Shed, &c. 
| ‘The Farm will be sold low, together with the Stock, Hay, 
| Tools, &c. if applied for soon, at No. 30, North Market, 
Street, Boston, or Roxbury Street, near Boston line. 
| 
| 


| 
| FARM IN BROOKLINE, 
| 


/codland and pasture— 








dec 26—1f JOUN HUNT. 


REMOVAL, 
NOYES has removed from 34 Congress street to 
@ 58 Washingten Street, where may be found a good as- 
ment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS and 
A share of pnblic 





801 
FANCY GOODS at very low prices. 
patronage is respectfully solicited. 

N. B. Just received a splendid assortment of CRA- 
VATS for Gentlemen’s wear. Bt jan---26 


500 head at 8 50a 1250 | 


discriminating in the selection of articles from 
other journals, and who will be able from his 
education, his general information, and his 
long and familiar acquaintance with the sub- 
| jects on which he will treat, to publish much 
ORIGINAL MATTER, and to comiounicate to our 
farmers and mechanics the most approved 
| and best modes of management as well asa 

knowledge of the most useful labor saving ma- 
chines. 

Still our paper willbe open to free discus- 
sion of all subjects within its province ; and me- 
chanics and farmers, as well as gentlemen of 
general intelligence are solicited to make com- 
| munications for publication. Facts are wanted. 
| More experitnents must be made in farming, be- | 

fore we can bring that art to perfection. ‘Theo- | 
| ry and practice must go hand in hand if we | 
| would avoid the appellation of mere “Book | 
farmers.” 
Merchants and general readers, as well as 
| farmers and mechanics are respectfully request- 
| ed to patronize us one year, and if they approve, 
to continue their patronage. 
| Allclasses are deeply interested to encourage 
our farmers and mechanics of New England. 

On their skill and industry we depend for the 

necessaries, the conveniences and the luxuries 
| of life, and q@ll are directly benefited by their 
| improvements in the modes of operation. It is 
on this principle only, that our Legislature 
grants them bounties to be paid outof the com- 
mon fund. ‘The consumer reaps the benefit of 
a diminished cost of production, and we are all 
consumers. 

We “reap where we have not sown, and we 
gather where we have not strowed.”. We can 
afford therefore to contribute our mite to lessen 
the cost of the necessaries of life. We are thus 
“casting our bread upon the waters” in full con- 
fidence “that it will return to us again after 
many days.” 

To render the Cultivator valuable and in- 
teresting to all classes of the community, no 
| effort will be spared by the proprietors or by the 
editor. 

The Cultivator willbe published on a 
sized sheet. 

Terms $2,00 pr. annum, if paid in advance; 
$2,25 if paidat the end of six months; and 
$2,50 if paid at the close of the year. The 
first number will be published on the twel/th 
day of January next. 

Agents who become responsible for five num- 
| bers are entitled to a sixth for their trouble. 
All Post Masters to whom this is directed 
| 
} 

















| 


good- 





are requested to act as agents,and solicit sub- 
scriptions, or tohand the Prospectus to some 
suitable agent who will undertake the same. 
| Agents are requested to return lists of sub- 
| scribers names to the editor at Boston, at his 
| office, 19 North Market street, befure the 12th 


| day of January next, and to retain the prospec- | 


| tus for future use. 
Agents who do not become responsible for 
subscribers are allowed 25 cents for each sub- 
| scriber they may obtain who is apparently a 
| responsible person. Boston, Dec 1838. 
} 


| FARM FOR SALE. 

| A RARE CHANCE, 

| WHE subscriber offers for sale his valuable FARM, sit- 

uated in Billerica, about two miles from the centre 

of the town on the road leading to Salem. The Middlesex 
Road running directly through it and near the Boston and 

| Lowell Railroad, and about a quarter of a mile from Bille- 

| rica stopping place, where the cars stop four times a day 

| for the reception of passengers. 

Said Farm contains about one hundred acres of Choice 

sand, being well divided into Mowing, Pasturing, 

and Wood Land, with a large two story DWEL- 

HOUSE, with Sheds and out-houses adjoining the 








| Farmi 
Tillag 
| LING 
same, two good wells of water, a lar 
| that affords a plenty of water, durin 
| is in good repair and will be sold ata bargain. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of Mr AMUEL R. ALL 
110 Milk street, Boston, or of the subscriber, on the prem- 
HENRY ALLEN. 
31—jan 26 











the year. The whole 





’ 








ises. 
| Billerica, Dec. 23d, 1838. 


| sARM POR SALE IN HOLLISTON. 

HE Subscriber offers for sale his FARM, pleasantly 

situated in Holliston, on the road leading from Hollis- 
tow to the village of Unionville, two and a half miles from 
} the Meeting House, inHolliston. and the same distance from 
| the Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, in Union- 
| ville. 
| "Said FARM consists of ninety acres of good Land, well 
| proportioned fur mowing, tillage, pastur ing, orcharding and 
| wood lands, and is fenced wholly with stone wall, and a 
| good and convenient House and Barn, and out buildings on 
| the same, which are all nearly new, and the pastares are 
| free from bush, and well supplied with never failing water; 
| andalberal credit willbe given fora large part of the 
| rchase money if required. WILLIAM PHIt . 

tf——feb2 


pe ) 
| Holliston, Jan. 9th, 1839. 











| CHURCH BELLS, : 
| ENRY N. HOOPER & CO. Founders, No. 24 
Cominercial Sueet, are prepared to cast in the most 
perfect mar BELLS of any size required on the most 
favorable terms. Particular attention paid to CHURCH 
BELLS, and their tone warranted satiactory. 
Old BELLS re-cast at short notice. dec 26 








«ely 





| 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
100,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
THE Catalogue of Fruit and ornamental trees 
for 1839 18 now ready. and will be seat to all 
who apply. Jt comprises a most extensive se- 
lection of the superior kinds of Pear, Apple, 
Vlum, Peach, Cherry, Quince, Goosberries. 
Raspberr tes, Currants Strawberries, Grape Vines,&c. ‘The 
stock of Cherries and of Peaches now ready , is particularly 
eS Nly beg ea Trees, Shrubs, Ro Hoaey- 
Suckles, *wonies, ablias, and other herbaeous Plants. 
100.000 MORUS MULTICAULIS trees, genuine and 
fine, will be ready for delivery at tke cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fais aod 
varying with the size and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. —Also Brousa and other varieties 7 
MULBERRY and other trees, when so ordered will be 
securely packed for safe tr: 
and all orders promptly exec 
M. 8. POWEI 








sportation to distant places ; 
uted on application vo 
»L, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA---, 
B. D. BRECK, Commission Store, No 132 Water 
Street, New Yorar— 
Or to the subscriber at Nonantum Hill, Newton, near 
Bo ston. WILLIAM KENRICK, 


Feb. 3, 1839. feb 9 

pb ID PROUTY, & CO., continue to manufacture 
PLOUGHS, of the most approved patterns adapted 
to the differeut varieties of soil and modes of culture. 

They make for plain ground the Sod Plough of extra 
length, which complete ly subverts the soil and buries every 
vestige of vegetable matter beneath the surface, to be de- 
composed for future use. Also, Ploughs of medium length, 
which work admirably among rocks and in gravel land.— 
They enter the ground quick after being thrown out and are 
easily managed in rough soil. A large lock coulter Plough 
for bush land, and turnpiking sufficient for ten cattle. 

Their side hill Ploughs are excellent where the surface is 
very sloping and for working on the highways are superior 
to all others. 

Their long experience in the use and manufacture of 
Ploughs enable them to recommend to purchasers those most 
suitable for the uses to which they may be applied, and they 





PLOUGHS, 














to our soil | #te confident the public may rely on the superior excellence 
| of those which they m 1y recommend. 





4 Cultivators are ao admirable article, wo 


Their expandin 


practical and experienced Farmer to edit our } aid in the cultivation of corn, potatoes, and all crops plant- 


ed in hills or drills. 

They have also, a newly invented Corn Planter, that de- 
posites the corn in bills or drills and buries it in the best 
manner. And a machine for Field Sowing, of all kinds of 
grass seeds, broad cast, as well as for sowing wheat and 
different kinds of grain, 

Castings fer repairing most ploughs in use, constantly on 


hand 








> and Hatd Rakes, Winnowing Machines, Corn and 
Crackers, Cast lron Hubbs, Hubbs and Axles fitted 
up from 4 to 3 inch, Pipe Box, do, Friction Rollers for 
Grindstones, &c 


Ke. 
OF No. 19, NORTH MARKET ST, BOSTON. .¢9 


CHINESE, OR TREE CORN. 
HREE years ago, a merchant in New York, in emp- 
tying a box of tea, observed therein a few ears o! 
corn, and supposing that it might be something new, had it 
planted. Last spring some of the seed was distributed, and 
the crop is stated to be double that of the Datton. 

Grant Thorburn of I , having received some of this 
corn, gives the following description of his success: 

“The main stalk strikes off into two, three, and frequently 
four branches, in appearance like a small tree, and produces 
an ear at the head of each branch, whereas the common 
corn shoots out the ear at the side of the stalk. It grews 
from eight to ten feet high, produces an abundance of fod- 
der, and is a large white flat twelve row corn, and ears from 























ten to fourteen inches long. 1 counted six hundred and six- 
ty g on the ear; it was planted the 10th of May, and 
had ears fit to boil on the 16th July. Its produce was cur- 
tailed by the long drought, but notwithstanding, I counted 
two thousand one hundred and twenty grains, the produce 


of one stalk; being an increase of two thousand to one. 
The Dutton (which is an excellent corn) planted on the 
same day and on the same fic and received the same quan- 
tity of manuer, cross ploughed and hoeing, did pot produce 
half as mach. The patch, about two hundred hills, was ex- 
amined by many respectable farmers, who all pronounced it 
something new and something superior.” 

Every farmer should give this corn a trial, as an ear costs 
only 25 cents, and if the produce is as great as stated by Mr. 
Thorburn, no man would regreat that sum. 

(G-For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 7, Merchants’ Row, by 








HOVEY & CO, 
Boston, Dec. 29,1838. 


ROHAN POTATOES, 


HIS celebrated Potatoe has lately been introduced in- 
to this country, and bids fair to be one of the most 
valuable articles in our hushandry. The great crops which 
have been obtained the past semmer have been the astonish- 
ment of every farmer, and the character of this potatoe to 
withstand drought and produce a great crop where every 
other variety has literally failed, has become so well estab- 
lished that the potatoe needs scarcel y further recom- 
mendation. To show however the enor 
produce, the following accounts which have been published, 
are subjoined 

** One potatoe, planted by Mr. William Clark of North 
ampton, produced the past full two and a quarter bushels. 
Mr. Charles Nichols, from one peck, raised sixteen and a 
half bushels. Mr. R. Hubbard from 4 pounds only, raised 
eighteen bushels, weighing 1173 pounds—nearly three hun- 
dred fold.” 

«<A writer in the Genesee Farmer states that one pound 
of seed produced in his garden 136 pounds 3 ounces. Ia 
Switzerland, where this variety originated, three potatoes 
One, 13 Ib. 7 oz.; one, 11 tbs. 9 oz. ; 
and one, 9 lbs. 13 02. One single tuber, weighing less than 
one ounce, produced 484 |bs.! Other instances of remark- 
able crops might be noticed—but these we presume are suf- 
ficient to show its value. Judge Buel, after cultivating them 
two seasons, says that he feels justified in recommending 
them asa valuable acquisition to our husbandry, from the 
following reasons: 

First—Because their quality for the table will justify it 
If not superior, they are good. The flesh is yellow, solid, 
and of good flavor. 

Secondly —Because they admit of great economy in seed. 
Two eyes is a sufficiency (and many of the tubes have 30 or 
40) to plant a bill, and three or four bushels to plant an 
acre of ground. 

Thirdly —Beeause they require comparatively little labor 
i sting, aman being able to dig thrice as many of 
in a day as of ordinary kinds. » tubers are ne 4 
110 of the largest completely filling a flour barrel. 
ushels were dug in our pre “ce in one hour (the tops 
g [previously] pulled) by one man, at moderate labor. 
Fourthly —Because they yield an abundant crop—from 83 
rods of ground were hered 175 bushels, while the eom- 
mon kind did not give half a erop.’ 

{HA few bushels of these t 












weighed as follows: 














are for sale at the 
, No. 7, Merchants’ 
HOVEY & CO. 





near State street, by 


Boston, Dee. 29, 1838. 


Row, 


NEW SHOE STOKE. 
CHARLES HAYNES, 

JOULD inform his friends, customers 

lie generally, that he has taken the ne 

368 Wachington street, third door north of Eseex st, where 


and the Pub- 


Store, No. 






| he intends keeping a full assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemens’ 


Barn ucar a Brook | 


Lad’s, Misses’ and Childrens’ BOOTS & SHOES, of 
the best quality, which he will sell at the lowest market 
EDW ARD HAYNES, Jr. having left the Retail trade, 
would recommend his former customers to call at the above 
Store, where they will be sure to find a full assorument of 
the above named articles, and at reasonable prices. 

dec 29 





PICKERING ATWELL, 

Late of the firm of Simonds & Atwell, 
MERCHANT TAILOR; 
Q-NO. 10 CONGRESS STREET,<40 
BOSTON. 

ASTRAL AND MANTEL LAMPS, 
OHN A. CONKEY, 91 Washington street, has just 
received, direct from the manufuetory, and will constant- 
ly keep for sale, a variety of the latest patterns Bronzed 

Astral, Mantel, and Study Lamps. 
_ - —_——— 
NEW SHOE STORE. 
©. 2903 WASHINGTON STREET. E. HAL~ 

LETT, would inform his friends and the public that 
" for the manufacture and sale of 
keeping such stock 
ip i ing on, he ‘hopes to 
Don't forget the pamber. 
29 


2 has taken said store, 
Boots and Shoes, and as be intends 
only as be can warrant not to r 
receive a share of patronage. 





~~ 


ee age 





MASSACHIL SETTS LEGISLATURE. 


In the Senate, Friday, Feb. 8.—An order | 


from the House that the Committee on ac- 
nis allow the Pauper accounts of the town 
the vear 1837, if they shall 
be correct, was amended by 


co 
of Ipswic h, ter 
fiad the same to 


striking out the word ‘‘allow,” and inserting | 


the words ‘‘consider the expediency of allow- 
* and adopted in concurrence as amended. 











ing 

Me W varsh, from the Committee on 
Agriculture. reported that it ts inexpedient to | 
k n the order of the 30th ult. relative 
to the bounty on wheat, and said report was 
made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

he orders of the day were taken vy 

And the consideration of the bill concern- 
ing the off t A corney General was re- 


sumed, the motion to strike out the first sec- } 
ted, and the bill was ordered to 


tron Was rejec 
a third reading 

The billto author 
engrossed, and a bill regulating the use of 
railroads, was read a second time, and before 


taking the question thereon, the Senate ad- | 


journed. 
House of Representatives —On_ motion of 
Mr. James, of Scituate, ('rdered, That the 


Committee on Railways and Canals be direct- j 


ed to inquire into the expediency of requir- 
ing Railroad Corporations to make their an- 
nual report to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, on or befere the first Wednesday in 
January, annually. Sent up. 

On motion of Mr. Bliss, of Springticld, Or- 
dered, That the Committee to whoin are re- 
ferred sundry 
tion, consider the expediency of so amending 
the Constitution as to provide for the organt- 
zation of the State at an earl.er day than now 
can be done—by provisions 

1. For canvassing the votes for Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor before the meeting 
of the Legislature. 

2. That the oath of office may be adminis- 
tered to the Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor before the meeting of the Legislature. 

3. That the Executive Council may be 
chosen directly from the people. 

4. That the members of the Executive 
Council may take the oath of office betore 
the Governor 

On motion of Mr. Tarbell of Pepperell, Or- 
dered, That the same Committee consider the 
expediency of so amending the Constitution, 
that all Judicial officers that now hold their 
office during good behavior, shall hold such 
offices for term of years, and no such officer 
shall hold his commission after the age of six- 
ty-tive. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson of Amherst, 
the same committee was instru ted to consid- 
er the expediency of repealing the 9th artich 
of the amendments to the Constitutton, an 
providing for the calling of a onvention once 
in years, for the purpose of amending 
the Constitution 

Mr. Whitney of Haverhil 
der that the same committee 
pediency of providing for the 








submitted an or- 
consider the ex- 
election of Civil 











officers by.a plurality of votes, after two in- 
effectual trials. Rejected 

Mr. Dickinson of Am fr the com- 
mittee to whom was ré e petition re- 
lating to the right of Ge Willams, re- 
turned amember from Hubbardston, report 
that said Williams is entitled to his seat, 


made the order of the day for to-morrow 

On motion of Mr. Lincoln of Worcester, a 
resolve for collecting certain statistical imtor- 
mation was read a second time. Mr. Cush- 


man of Bernardston, moved the same by in- 
seriing after the words ‘‘spiritous liquors,” 
the w and wines.” Mr. Dagzett of At- 
tlebor moved to recommit the resolve to 
the ttee who reported the same. Mr. 
Tucker of Koxbury, moved the previous 


question, and this motion was negatived.— 
The question was then taken on the motion 
to reconsider and decided in the aflimative. 

A report of the Committee on Finance on 
the state of the Treasury, was taken up and 
assigned for consideration on Wednesday 
next at 12 o'clock 

In the Senate, Saturday, Feb. 9.—Ordered, 
That the Committee on the Ju ficiary imquire 
into the expediency of regulating by law the 
negotiability of promissory notes payable on 
demand. 

On motion of Mr. Blake, Ordered, That 
the Committee on Public Lands consiler the 
expediency of authorizing and empowering 
the Land Agent to make an exchange of 
township No. 11, in the 5th range of town- 
ships belonging to the Commonwealth, for 
any township ot equal value belonging to the 
state of Maine 

The vote by which the report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on the subject of the 
wheat bounty was accepted, was reconsid 
and said report was laid on the table 

The Committee on the Judiciary were 
dered to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing the Justices of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court to empower trustees of real estate 
to sell and convey any real held in 
trust, or to improve the same by repairing or 
rebuilding the edifices thereon, or by erect- 
ing new buildings on the land, and for the 
purposes aforesaid to borrow money on mort- 
gage of the property, if the parties entitled to 
the present income of the trust property shall 
consent thereto; and provided that it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the court that the 
proposed sale or improvements will be bene- 
ficial to the reversioners or 
as well as tothe tenants for 
and that the amount and 
are reasonable and proper. 

Sundry orders were passed in concurrence, 
instructing the Committee on the Memorial 
of H. G. Otis and others to consider the ex- 
pediency of reporting bills containing provis- 
ions regulating the sale of spiritous liquors 


House of Representatives —On motion of 
Mr. Salisbury of Worcester, Ordered, That 
the Committee to whom are referred sundry 
orders concerning the amendment of the Con- 
stitution, be directed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of an amendment of the 9th Article 


ered, 


or- 


estate 


remaindermen 
life, or years, 


terms of the loan 


a 


e the extension of Com- | 
mercial wharf in Boston, was passed to be | 


amendments of the Constitu- | 











of the Amendments of the Constitution, which 
shall provide, that, at a period, ten years af- 
ter the adoption of the present ame ndment, 
and there afterwards, at the end of each suc- 
cessive ten years, and not oftener, the Leg- 
| islature shall be empowered to act on and 
propose amendinents of the Constitution. 

On motion of Mr. Howe of Rutland, it was 
ordered that the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of so far altering the Jaw relating to the duty 
of Assessors, that they shall not be required 
{ to make any distinction inthe invoice between 


} 


improved and unimproved lands. 

On motion of Mr. Cushman of Bernardston, 
Ordered, That the Committee to whom was 
| referred the Memorial of H. G. Otis and ot! 
| ers, be instructed to consider the expediency 
of reporting a bill, containing the substance 

of the f lowing provisions, viz:— 

i. (hat the County Commissioners be au- 
| thorized and required to license such a num- 
ber of innholders as the public convenience 
| and necessity may absolutely require; provi- 
| ded that such innholders shall in all cases 
have proper accommodations for travellers.— 
| And for all such licenses a fee shall be re- 
quired, not less than ten or more than fifty 
| dollars. ‘ rif 
| 2 The inhabitants of the several cities and 
allow such a 





towns shall be authorized to 
number of persons as they shall think proper, 
ardent spirits in 


to be licensed to sell 5 less 
} quantities than fifteen gallons, in no case to 
| be drank on the premises; for which license a 
| fee shall be required, not less than ten or 
| more than fifty dollars. And said inhabitants 
| may entirely prohibit the sale of spirituous 
| liquors, except by innholders, in their respect- 
| ive cities and towns. 
| 3. That every person licensed as aforesaid 
| shall give a bond with suflicient sureties to 
| the authorities of the city or town, ina sum 
not less than five hundred dollars, with con- 
ditions for the due observance of laws regu- 
lating the sale and use of spirituous liquors, 
and the regulation of licensed houses. 

1. That in any suit commenced on a bond 
as aforesaid, general evidence of the violation 
| of its conditions shall only be necessary to 


procure a_conviction thereon, 
| 5, That the suppression of dram shops and 
all illegal sale and use of spirituous liquors, 
shall be enforced by severe penalties; and all 
municipal officers shall be required to prose- 
cute any violations of the laws relating to li- 
censed houses. 

6. That wine shall be placed under the 
same re gulations and restrictions as other 
spirituous liquors Sent up for concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Loring of Hingham, the 
same Committee was directed to inquire into 
the expediency of reporting a law regulating 
the sale, and restricting the abuse of spiritu- 
ous liquors, so framed as to prohibit the same 
to be drunk on the premises; also, providing 
that the same may be sold by innholders only 

lers; also, providing that the same 
may be sold by measure, not to be used on 
the pre by persons authorized by the 
County Commissioners for towns, and by the 
mayor and aldermen for cities; all persons su 
suthorized to be men of good moral character, 
the selectmen 


to trave 


mises, 


and recommended as such by 
of towns for their respective towns 


by suitable provisions of law, and prohibited 
by law from selling to minors or servants 
without written orders from their masters or 
guardians, and not to sell to any intemperate 
person after notice from said selectmen, or 
mayor and aldermen: All persons so author- 
ized to be required to give suitable bonds 
| with sufficient sureties to conform to the reg- 
be revoca- 


} ulations of law: ‘Suid licenses to 
| ble by said county commissioners and mayor 
and aldermen, upon conviction of violation of 
the law, with such further provisions as may 


law: Said law to be entitled a law to regu- 


late the sale and restrain the abuse of spirit- | 


uous liquors and intoxicating drinks. Sent 
up for concurrence. 

The House proceeded to the orders of the 
day, and disposed of them with some debate. 


Adjourned. 


In the Senate, Monday, Feb. 11.—On mo- 
| tion of Mr. Kinnicutt, of Worcester, ordered 
| that the Committee on the Judiciary inquire 
into the propriety of defining more precisely 
| by law what constitutes residence as a quali- 
fication of voters in this Commonwealth. 


House.—On motion of Mr. Campbell, of 
Pittsfield, ordered that the Committee on the 
License Law consider the expediency of pro- 
viding that any city or town of this Con 
wealth may, by a vote thereof in the months 
of March and April, annually, suspend for 
one year from the first of April in such 
the law regulating the sale of spirituous li- 
quors, passed April 19th, 1838, as it regards 
such ¢ity or town, so far as to authorize the 
granting of tavern licenses for the sale of 
such spirituous liquors in such city or town. 

Mr. Duggan, of Quincy, submitted an order 
that the Committee on Banks and Banking 
consider the expediency of so amending the 
56th section of the 36th chapter of the Re- 
vised Statutes, that no banking institution in 
this Commonwealth shall, after the first of 
May next, bills of less denomination 
than two dollars, which was rejected, 104 to 
134. 

Ordered, That when the House adjourn, it 
be til] to-morrow at 1! o'clock, and that that 


mone 


year 





issue 





be the hour of meeting until otherwise or- | 





dered. 
| In the Senate, Tuesday, Feb. 12.—A report 
| on the petition of the trustees of Amherst 
concluding with the recommenda- 

tion that the petition be referred to the next 
| General Court, was read, laid on the table, 
| and ordered to be printed. 
| A report, by the Jout Committee on the 


College 


subject, with resolves, concerning the duty 
on salt, and the bounty to fishermen, were 
read, laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The bill relating to banks whose charters 
have been annulled, was ordered to a second 
reading 


All per- | 
sons so authorized to be restricted inthe sale | 


be necessary to carry out the objects of the | 


Mr. Willard, from the Special Joint Com- 
the Resolutions of the State of 
| Georgia, relating to certain fugitives from 
justice, submitted a report thereon, conclud- 
ing with the declaration that ‘‘it is inexpedi- 
ent to act any further thereon.” Read, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Ordered, that the returns from the Clerks 
of the different Judicial Courts be referred to 
the Committee on the memorial of H, G. Otis 


| mittee on 









and others 
Ordered, that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture inquire into the expediency of providing 
by law for the appointment of a board of Ag- 
riculture, and of a State Chemist. 
} Ordered, that the Treasurer be directed to 
lay before the Senate a statement of all ex- 
penses incurred and paid out of the Treasury 
from the Ist of Jan., 1823, to the Ist Jan., 
| 1539, in prosecuting the Massachusetts ( lain 
| against the General Government for expenses 
| incurred during the last war—specifying par- 
| ticularly the items of said expenses, and pay- 
ments—the times when paid, and the persons 
| to whom paid. 
} 





The consideration of the resolves concern- 
| ing the Public Lands of the U. States was 
| further assigned for 12 o’clock, to-morrow. 

In the House, several petitions for and re- 
| monstrances against the repeal of the license 
law were received and rvferred to the coim- 
| mittee on that subject. 
| Ordered, that the Committee on Education 
be requested to inquire into the expediency 
of more accurately defining the qualifications 
of school teachers. 

Said Committee was also directed to con- 
sider the expediency of exempting towns in 
which there is an incorporated academy from 
supporting a high school, provided they ex- 
pend the same amount of money in the sup- 
port of common schools, 

On motion of Mr. Eliot, of New Bedford, 
it was ordered that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of amending the law, so as to pro- 
vide, that courts of record may amend the 
record in certain cases of variance between 
the proof and recital on the record, in civil 
actions, without costs, when the same can be 
done without prejudice to the other party. 





SHEEP STORY. 

The following story looks a lcetle as if it 
was christened wrong, and we snould at once 
pronounce it a fish sfory were we not acquaint- 
ed with the writer and believe him incapable 
| of making a wrong statement. He says he 
has proof of the whole. 

There could not have been ‘‘more cry than 





| wool” here, as the barber said when he 
shaved his hog—we give the statement in his 
| own words. [Ep.] 

} aunt 

| THE WAY WE LIVE DOWN EAST. 

To tHe Epiton oF THE CULTIVATOR: 

I have an old Sheep, Ido not know her 
age, for I purchased her of a Bridgewater 
| drover, for which I paid him nine shillings, 
down East currency. 

This Sheep in one year, has produced, and 
given me the profits as | state them to you. 
[ shall not deduct the expense of keeping, for 
every farmer knows, or ought to, the expense 
| of sheep-ke eping,—my old Sheep had noth- 

ing extra. The wool which she produced 

me in one year (and it was very fine) was 
manufactured by Messrs. Wilson & Thomas 
| of Gray, and they returned me nineteen yards 
of beautiful white flannel, one yard and an 
eighth wide, worth to me ane dollar per yard. 

I will send you an account current of the 

Sheep as it now is, viz:— 


Paid for old Sheep, 9s, - - - - 1,50 
Paid Wilson & Thomas’s bill for manufactur- 
ing flannel, . ~ ° i » 3,17 
| Paid for dressing Skins, - - - - 3e 
$5,00 
I sold the meat of two of her lambs, for she 
had two, for 36s, - . - 6.00 
19 yards flannel, at 6s, - - - 


2 Skins, 
I have « 


worth 4s 64 each, - 
1¢ of her lambs yet, worth 21s, - 





30,00 
The old Sheep beside, leaving a balance as 
you will see in favor of the 
old Sheep of twenty-five dollars. Now some 
of your Middlesex County Farmers (and you 
\ may charge the old 


in one year too 


| have some good ones 
Sheep's expenses for one year, and also give 
credit for what she is worth now, and then 
we may all know the profits of one sheep in 
one ve ar. 


Now, 


Mr. Editor, tell me more about 





——_—_—____—___—_—y~ 


Esquire Wheeler's hogs——and by the appear- | 


ance of my old Sheep, | shall in a few weeks 

be able to give a further account of her pro- 

fistome. This isthe way we live down 

East DEXTER BREWER. 
Westbrook, Feb. 7, 1839. 





SLAVERY. 


The inimitable Sterne has drawn a sketch 
of the wretchedness of an imprisoned human 
being, who was endeavoring by means of a 


| rusty nail, which he found in his cell by the 
help of a ray of light that occasionally en- 
tered his abode, to etch on a stick, the evi- 
dence of another days suffering. 

The British nation, now that they have 


them in their North American Colonies, and 


| 

ceased to seize the blacks of Africa, and sell 

} 

| since they have new-iodelled the law which 
till recently allowed the officers of their navy 
to invite sailors to go on board their floating 

will, for life, is loud 


prisons, against their 


in its condemnation of the sin of keeping 
| those blacks longer in bondage. 
We hope that nation is sincere in its im- 
proved notion» of liberty, and that its prac- 

tice of impressment o!| seamen may never be 

revived, If it should be we commend to the 
notice of their officers, what they should ex- 
pect at the hands of every true blood, under 





the like circumstances with the young Yan- 
kee as related by the Mercantile Journal. 

An American brig, belonging to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was once in Damarara, dis- 
charging her cargo, when she was boarded 
by a boat from a gun brig lying at anchor at 
no great distance. The crew were mustered, 
and their protections examined—and one New 
Hampshire boy, of a noble and fearless spirit, 
and though young in years, of a vigorous 
frame, was ordered into the boat. He pe- 
remptorily refused to obey the order. The of- 
ficer, in a great rage, collared the youthful 
seamen, but was instantly laid sprawling by 
a well directed blow of his fist. ‘The boat's 
crew rushed to the assistance of their officer, 
and the spirited American was finally over- 
powered, pinioned, thrown into the boat, and 
conveyed on board the British brig. The 
Lieutenant complained to‘ his commanding 
officer of the insult he had received from the 
stalwart Yankee, and his battered face cor- 
roborated his statement. ‘The commander at 
once decided that such insolence demanded 
exemplary punishment—and that the young 
Yankee required, on his first entrance into 
the service, a lesson which might be of use 
to him hereatter. . 

Accordingly the offender was lashed to a 
gun, by the inhuman satellites of tyranny ,and 
his back was bared tothe lash. Before a 
blow was struck, he repeated his declaration 
that he was an American citizen, and the 
sworn foe of tyrants. He demanded his re-- 
lease—and assured the Captain in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, that if he per- 
sisted in punishing him like the vilest male- 
factor, for vindicating his rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen, the act would never be forgiven 
—but that his revenge would be certain and 
terrible. The Captain laughed aloud at what 
he regarded an impotent menace—and gave 
the signal to the boatswain’s mate. The white 
skin of the young American was soon cruelly 
mangled, and the blows fell thick and heavily 
onthe quivering flesh. He bore the inflic- 
tion of this barbarous punishment without a 
murmur or a groan; and when the signal was 
given for the executioner tocease although the 
skin was hanging in strips on his back which 
was thickly covered with clotted blood, he 
showed no disposition to faulter or to faint. 
His face was somewhat paler than it was 
wont to be—but his lips were compressed, as 
if he was summoning determination to his a 
aud his dark eyes shot forth a brilliant gleam, 
showing that his spirit was unsubdued, and 
that he was bent on revenge, even if his life 
should be the forfeit. 

His bonds were loosened,?and he arose 
from his humiliating posture. He glared 
fiercely around. The Captain was standing 
within a few paces of him, with a demoniac 
grin upon his features, as if he enjoyed to the 
bottom of his soul the disgrace and the tor- 
tures inflicted on the poor Yankee. The 
hapless sufferer saw that smile of exultation 
—and that moment decided the fate of his 
oppressor. With the activity, the ferocity, 
and almost the strength of a tiger, the muti- 
lated American sprang upon the tyrant, and 
grasped him where he stood, surrounded by 
his officers, who, for the moment seemed | 
paralyzed with astonishment—and before they 
could recover their senses and hasten to the 
assistance of their commander, the flogged 
American had borne him tothe gangway, and 
then clutching him by the throat with one 
hand, and firmly embracing him with the oth- 
er, despite his struggles, he leaped with him 
into the turbid waters of the Damarara!— 
‘They parted to receive the tyrant and his 
victim—then closed over them, and neither 
were ever afterwards seen. Both had passed 
to their last account— 

















«_____Unanointed, unaneled, 
With all their imperfections on their heads.”* 

But a brighter day has dawned upon the 
British navy. The odious system of impress- 
ment is abolished—never again, I hope to be 
adopted, 


The editor of the Maumee Express reads 
his neighbers a pleasant practical lecture up- 
on the Canada war, from which we make the 
following extract. 

“Friends and fellow citizens—Keep cool, 
and don’t make fools of yourselves in the 
Canada business. Stay at home—mind your 
own aflairs—keep your money—don't tear 
your shirts, nor hurrah before you are out of 
the woods. Form as many secret societies 
as you please; practice your winks, nods, 
and grips, as you please, but don’t get drunk 
—don't pledge yourselyes—don’'t trust your- 
selves on British ground. They handle guns 
very carelessly on the other side of the boun- | 
dary. Them Britishers always shut up their | 
eyes before they shoot, and there is no know- 
ing What they may do, if they should get to 
shooting bullets. It’s perfect folly to get in 
the way of a gun in careless hands—so keep 
shady—don’t join the ‘‘hunters;”? don’t go 
wandering off away from home ‘‘about your | 
business ;’’ don’t have as good a right to be im 
one place as another.” Ii you want to look 
mysterious, look so at your wife; if you want 
to shake your head, shake it at your children, 
Do business on your own capital—pay a suf- 
ficient respect to the soundness of your skin 
—take a newspaper, and pay for it, and you 
can learn all about these matters, as well as 
if you were on the ground,” 


Tne Massacnuserts Mecuanic Assocta- 
1ioN have resolved unanimously to hold their 
second Fair, for the exhibition of articles of 
domestic manufacture, in the month of Sep- 
tember next. The last exhibition was emi- 
nently successful. The labor and expense was 
well repaid, and the association has every 
encouragement to continue their exertions to 
increase and perpetuate the great benefits 
which accrue from a periodical contention for | 
prizes inthe innumerable branches of the 
mechanic arts, 


Corp. ‘It is as cold as blazes!’’ cried 
Sam, wrapping his cloak around him. “Cold 
as blazes,’’ said ‘Tom, ‘‘how can that be?— 
Blaze= are hot.”’ “You fool, 1 mean the 
northera lights,’’ said Sam. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce.) 
MY FATHER’S HALF-BUSHEL, 

My Father's HALF-BUSHEL comes oft to my mind, 
And wakens deep feelings of various kind ; 
*Twas an honest hall-bushel—a noble half-bushel, 
It helda half-bushel of thirty-two quarts! 
When I think of that bushel—my Father’s half-bushe! 
That dear old half-bushel, so honest and true! : 
‘Then look at the bushels, our city half-bushels, 
Little dandy half-bushels, it makes one feel blue! 
Oh! my Father's half-bushel—that country balf-bushe} 
Its hike, or my Father’s—oh! when shall I see? : 
*Twas a blessed hali-bushel, and he is a bless’d man, 
For he fill’d his half-bushel, and something threw free! 








Alas! Ive long search’d for their likeness in vain! 

Scarce a man, or half-bushel, bat what gives me pain 
So unlike to my Father's, their measures, and 
My life is nigh robb’d oft all peace and all ples 











Yet all the halt-bushels, if mean, are not sinall; 

I’m vex’d with the great ones, most, after all. 

Oh, mark out that Ash-man’s next time he shall call 

*Tis a monstrous half-bushel—holds quarts sixty-four: 

Do send the base raseal away from your door! 

"Tis a fact I am stating, no slanders I utter, 

But who can forbear, when cheated, to mutter? 

In New York, a barrel (I pray you, don’t laugh) 

Wonr’r HOLD 80 MUCH ASHES, 4S "LATTERS BY 
HALF! 








Zounds! what are the lawyers, and what are the laws 
But bug-bears and phantoms, mere feathers or straws? 
Unless ourhali-bushels are all made as one, 

Like Father's half bushel, I say we're undone! 


New York, Dec. 11, 1838, J.B.H. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 

Among all nations, and throughout all 
grades of society, eggs have been a favorite 
food. But in all our cities, and particularly 
in winter, they are held at such prices that 
few families can afford to use them at all; and 
even those who are in easy circumstances 
consider them too expensive for common food. 

There is no need of this, Every family 
or nearly every family, can, with very little 
trouble, have eggs in plenty during the whole 
year; and of ali the animals domesticated for 
the use of man, the common dung-hill fowl! is 
capable of yielding the greatest possible profit 
to the owner. 

In the month of November, I put apart 
eleven hens and cock, gave them a small 
chamber in a wood-house, defended from 
storms, and with an opening to the South,— 
Their food, water and lime, were placed on 
shelves convenient for them, with warm nests 
and chalk nesteggs in plenty. These hens 
continued to lay eggs through the winter.— 
From these eleven hens I received an aver- 
age of six eggs daily during the winter; and 
whenever any of them was disposed to set, 
viz. as soon as she began to clucl. she was 
separated from the others by a grated parti- 
tion, and her apartment darkened; these 
cluckers were well attended and well fed; 
they could see and partially associate through 
their grates with the other fowls, and as soon 
as any one of these prisoners began to sing, 
she was liberated, and would very soon lay 
eggs. It is a pleasant recreation to feed and 
tend a bevy of laying hens; they may be 
tamed so as to follow the children, and will 
lay in any box. 

Egg shells contain lime, and in winter, 
when the earth is bound with frost or covered 
with snow, if lime is not provided for them, 
they will not lay, or, if they do, the eges 
must of necessity be without shells. Old rub- 
bish, lime from old chimneys and old build- 
ings, is proper, and only needs to be broken 
for them. They will often attempt to swallow 
pieces of lime plaster as large as walnuts, 

I have often heard it said that wheat is the 
best grain for them, but I doubt it; they will 
sing over Indian corn with more animation 
than over any other grain. The singing hen 
will certainly lay eggs, if she finds all things 
agreeable to her; but the hen is mucha prude, 
as watchful as a weasel, and as fastidious as 
a hypocrite; she must, she will have secrecy 
and mystery about her nest; all eyes but her 
own must be averted; follow her or watch 
her, and she will forsake her nest, and stop 
laying; she is best pleased with a box cov- 
ered at top, with a backside aparture for light, 
and a side door which she can escape unseen. 

A farmer may keep an hundred fowls in 
his barn, may suffer them to trample upon 
and destroy his mows of wheat and other 
grains, and still have fewer egos than the cot- 
tager who keeps a single dozen, who provides 
secret nests, chalk eggs, gounded brick, 
plenty of Indian corn, lime, water and gravel 
for them; and who takes care that his hens 
are not disturbed about their nests. Three 
chalk eggs in a nest, are better than a single 
nest egg, and large eggs please them; | have 
olten smiled to see them fondle round and Ja 
into a nest of geese eggs. Pullets will com- 
mence laying earlier in life where nests and 
eggs are plenty, and where other hens are 
cackling around them. 

A dozen dunghill fowls, shut up away from 
other means of obtaining food, will require 
something more than a quart of Indian corn 
a day; I think fifteen bushels a year a fair 
provision for them. But more or less, let 
them always have enough by them; and after 
they have become habituated to find enough 
at all times, a ple nty in their little manger, 
they take but a few kernels at a time, except 
just before retiring to roost, when they will 
take nearly a spoonful into their crops; but 
Just so sure as their provision comes to them 
seanted or irregularly, so surely they will 
raven up a whole crop full at a time and will 
stop laying, 

A single dozen fowls, properly attended, 
will furnish a family with more than 2,000 
eggs in a year, and one hundred full grown 
chickens for fall and winter stores, The ex- 
pense of feeding the dozen fowls will not 
amount to eighteen bushels of Indian corn — 
They may be kept in cities as welhkas in the 
country, and will do as well shut up tl ¢ year 
round as to run at large; anda grated room, 
well lighted, ten feet by five, partitioned from 
any stable or other out-house, is sufficient for 
the dozen fowls, their little stick roosts; they 
should then be separated from the hens en- 
tirely; they will wander less, and do better 
away from the fowls. I have ofien kept the 
chickens in my garden, they keep theMay bugs 
and other insects away from the vines, &c 

In cases of confining fowls in summer, it 
should be remembered that a ground room 
should be chosen; or it will do just as well to 
set into their pen boxes of dried sand or kiln 
dried, well pulverized earth, for them to wal- 
low in, in warm weather.—[Con. Courant. } 
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